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PRIVATE SECTOR OUTDOOR RECREATION— 
A SPECIAL TREATMENT 


The private sector of outdoor recreation in America today is exceedingly complex 
and difficult to define. In several instances, there have been efforts to inventory 
and evaluate the existing private rerceation estate and its contributions toward 
satisfying the Nation’s outdoor recreation needs. In the months ahead several 
important new steps will relate to the requirements of private sector outdoor 
recreation. 


These include publication of the Nationwide Outdoor Recreation Plan by the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, proposed formation of a private-public national 
association of local conservation commissions, the first fully complete nationwide 
inventory of private outdoor recreation facilities, formation of an Industrial 
Advisory Council on Recreation to work with the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
in cooperation with the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., and a series of 
conferences on private outdoor recreation investments and involvement now being 
planned by the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 


A major portion of this issue of “Outdoor Recreation Action” is devoted to some 
of these topics. Private sector information from the Nationwide Outdoor 
Recreation Plan, the new council, and the series of national and regional financing 
conferences, all still in planning stages, will be available in future issues. 


In addition to the materials described below, this Fall 1973 issue includes articles 
on one of the phenomena of America’s private effort for the public good, The 


Nature Conservancy, a nonprofit recreation and open space preserving 
organization, and on an innovative new recreational vehicle service center getting 
underway in northern Florida. 


Finally, “Outdoor Recreation Action” notes with regret the passing of Joe 
Penfold, one of a handful of leaders most responsible for the private outdoor 
recreation-conservation-environmental movement in America today. 


—tThe Editors 
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Skiing vistas become accessible through hundreds 
of private resort and lift developments. Bureau of 
Reclamation photo X-40-365. 


AMERICA’S PRIVATE 
RECREATION SYSTEM 


David L. McCraney 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Washington, D. C. 


Outdoor recreation has become a major 
economic and social force in contemporary 
America. Two-thirds of the Nation’s 84 million 
workers, and their families, enjoy an average 

of 2.2 weeks of vacation each year. An 
estimated 14 percent of Americans’ personal 
consumption expenditures now go for goods 


and services related to recreation and leisure 
activities. 


Citizen participation in outdoor recreation has 
been increasing at an unprecedented rate. 
Between 1965 and 1972 there was more 

than 100 percent increase in the number of 
participants in activities such as swimming, 
fishing, water skiing, and canoeing. One 
activity, camping in remote wilderness areas, 


increased more than 700 percent during the 
same period. 





Many Americans traditionally have viewed 
outdoor recreation as an arena controlled by 
government. This is not the case. Despite the 
deep involvement of Federal, State, and local 
governments, the private sector has actually 
dominated outdoor recreation in America. 
Private recreation interests own a recreation 
estate equal in size to government’s, while 
private recreation operations receive more 
annual visitors than do public recreation 
facilities. 


The dominance of the private sector is most 
evident along the Nation’s sea and Great Lakes 
shores. There are, excluding Alaska, 
approximately 22,000 miles of American 
coastline suitable for outdoor recreation. A 
mere 10 percent of this mileage is publicly 
owned. The recreation potential of the private 
holdings is further emphasized by the fact that 
225 million Americans will reside near, and 
seek recreation along, coastlines by the end of 
this century. 


The private recreation system can be divided 
into two broad categories composed of profit 
and non-profit recreation enterprises. Private 


recreation businesses range in size from small 
family-operated cabin resorts to the nationwide 


hotel chains and industrial giants which 
provide the physical facilities necessary to 
supply Americans with needed outdoor 
recreation experiences. 


There are an estimated 132,000 profit oriented 
outdoor recreation enterprises in the United 
States. Approximately 37,000 of these 
businesses are full time outdoor recreation 
operations. Dude ranches, resorts, hunting and 
fishing guide and charter services, commercial 
campgrounds, private hunting reserves, 
shooting ranges, ski areas, and golf courses are 
prime examples of full time, private recreation 
operations. 


The profit components of the private recreation 
system control 30 million acres of land. The 
facilities owned and operated by private 
entrepreneurs receive more than 1.2 billion 
visits annually. As a comparison the 30 million 
acres of the National Park system received 212 
million visitors in 1972. 


Profit making private recreation interests are 
not limited to land owning businesses. 
Concessivunaires operating private businesses in 
publicly owned recreation areas, provide 
numerous opportunities for outdoor recreation 





experiences as well as many vital recreation 
support services. Over 2,400 private 
concessionaires operate hotels, motels, trailer 
and camping sites, restaurants, stores, service 
stations, marinas, and ski areas through 
contractual arrangements with the National 
Park Service, Forest Service, Army Corps of 
Engineers, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, Bureau of Reclamation, and 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Though some of 
these facilities were constructed with Federal 
money, private capital was employed in most 
instances. 


State and local governments employ the 
services of concessionaires to an even greater 
extent than the Federal Government. In 1970 
States received $63 million in concession- 
generated revenue. This figure represents 
nearly 10 percent of the total annual State 
recreation revenue. 


The last major component in the profit 
category of the private recreation sector is 
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made up of recreation equipment 
manufacturers. Outdoor recreation equipment 
manufacturing is an important economic 
element as well as an essential part of the 
current recreation boom. In 1960 Americans 
purchased $2.2 billion worth of recreation 
equipment annually. By 1970 this total had 
risen to $4.8 billion. Sales of specialized 
recreation equipment have shown tremendous 
increases. During the 1960’s, bicycling 
equipment sales rose by more than 130 

percent. Cycle enthusiasts now buy more than 
$430 million worth of cycling equipment every 
year. 


As Americans’ leisure time and disposable 

income increases, new outdoor recreation 

activities can be expected to evolve and gain in 
—popularity. In such cases, paralleling 

equipment industries will develop. The $1.15 

billion a year recreation vehicle industry is an 

example of this phenomenon. 


Non-profit elements comprise the second 
category of the Nation’s private recreation 
system. More than 1 million non-profit 
enterprises provide outdoor recreation 
opportunities and facilities for American 
recreationists. These non-profit recreation 
operations own or exercise control over 
approximately 467 million acres of land and 
receive 800 million annual visits. This data 
includes 47,000 private or quasi-private 
organizations which control more than 7 
million acres with an annual visitation rate of 
500 million. Also included are some 32,000 
recreation clubs which operate recreation 
facilities for the use and enjoyment of their 
members. 


The non-profit category can be divided into six 
component parts. First, every outdoor 
recreation activity generates at least one 
consumer or user organization. These groups 
promote the activity and keep member 
recreationists informed as to the availability of 
new recreation equipment and user facilities. 
Some consumer organizations even provide 
recreation facilities for their members. 


Second, civic, church, and youth groups often 
play key outdoor recreation roles. Some have 
acquired land and facilities for the direct 

provision of outdoor recreation opportunities. 
Others operate outdoor recreation programs on 





facilities owned by government agencies or 
other private entities. Within this class of non- 
profit organizations, youth groups with their 20 
million members probably have the greatest 
recreation impact. 


Trade and professional associations which 
perform valuable support functions for the 
recreation industry are the third element of the 
nonprofit recreation picture. These tax exempt 
organizations conduct public relations 
programs, trade shows, and educational 
programs. Trade associations also serve as 
effective mediums for the transmission of their 
members’ points-of-view to other private 
organizations and to government. 


Fourth, conservation and ecology groups have 
come to play an increasingly important role in 
outdoor recreation. While these groups are 
generally not large landowners, some do 
operate limited outdoor recreation projects. 

The major impact of conservation groups upon 
outdoor recreation comes from their ability to 
influence land use and development decisions. 
Public support of environmental groups has 
shown dramatic increases. Membership in the 
five largest national conservation organizations 
was estimated to be as high as 1.6 million in 
1971. Indications are that there are more than 
3,100 environmental and conservation groups 
in the United States, including more than 250 
nationally and regionally based organizations. 


Fifth, many large corporations and industries, 
including private utilities, agriculture, and 
timber and mining companies make all or part 
of their land holdings available for public 
outdoor recreation. These organizations’ 
programs are classed as non-profit because 

they usually generate only enough revenue to 
cover program operating costs. The American 
timber industry makes more than 65 million 
acres of forest land available for a variety of 
outdoor activities. Mining enterprises have 
reclaimed thousands of strip mined acres. 

Many of these are now being used for such 
varying outdoor recreation activities as skiing 
and golf. Private utilities have opened many of 
their reservoir sites and transmission rights-of- 
way for recreational use. America’s farmers 
have opened 400 million acres to hunters and 
fishermen. Private agricultural holdings provide 
50 percent of the outdoor resources open to 


the Nation’s 28 million fishermen and 5 million 
hunters. 


National Wildlife Federation Executive Vice-President 
Thomas L. Kimball (right), First Lady Mrs. Richard M. 
Nixon, and Federation President N. A. ‘Bill’ Winter 
before dedication ceremonies early in 1973 toured 
the grounds of the organization’s new Laurel Ridge 
Conservation Education Center in northern Virginia. 
Federation photo. 
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The final non-profit element in the private 
recreation system is composed of recreation 
programs operated by over 50,000 businesses 
for the enjoyment and enrichment of their 
employees. 


Profit and non-profit enterprises have 
combined to provide America with an 
outstanding private recreation system. Private 
entities have achieved unprecedented success in 
the provision of essential outdoor recreation 
facilities and opportunities. However, private 
sector recreation faces severe problems which 
must be overcome if private enterprise is going 
to continue its role as America’s outdoor 
recreation leader. 


Private recreation representatives have 
identified the seasonal nature of certain 
recreation activites; visitor liability and high 
insurance costs; inadequate financing; crimes 
related to outdoor recreation; a lack of 
managerial expertise, particularly in the case of 
small recreation operations; competition from 
the public sector; restrictive land ownership 
patterns; and the lack of public-private 
coordination as being among the major factors 
threatening private enterprise’s ability to meet 
the Nation’s burgeoning recreation demands. 
These and other problems inhibiting private 
recreation interests must be identified and dealt 
with effectively. 


The recreational and economic impacts of 
private recreation operations have forced 
Federal, State, and local administrators to 
recognize the necessity of including the private 
sector in all phases of recreation planning and 
development. 


Profit and non-profit private recreation 
enterprise will be the major determinant of 
America’s capability to meet the growing 
demand for quality outdoor recreation 
experiences. Government must act to 
encourage the growth of the private sector’s 
capacity to provide the outdoor recreation 
resources and opportunities necessary to meet 
critical new demands. 


Special theme parks and recreation-related cities 
draw millions of paying visitors each year. Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation photos. 


Pleasure boat cruisers... 





Party boat fishing... 


LOCAL ENVIRONMENTAL CONSERVATION 
COMMISSIONS— 


THE BEGINNING OF A NATIONAL MOVEMENT 


Charles C. Morrison, Jr. 


Director of Community Assistance 
N.Y.S. Department of Environmental Conservation 
Albany, N. Y. 


More than 300 conservationists and officials 
from 24 States met at Silver Bay on Lake 
George in New York State from June 24-27, 
1973, to learn more about the local 
environmental conservation commission 
movement as it now exists in seven 
Northeastern States. Representatives from as 
far away as Oregon, Washington, Oklahoma, 
and Florida came to examine the successes of 
these official local agencies as vehicles for 
involving citizens in the areas of environmental 
planning and advocacy at the community level. 


Federal agencies and national conservation 
organizations also participated extensively in 
the 3-day program, which was sponsored by 
the New York State Department of 
Environmental Conservation and the Silver 
Bay Association, a YMCA affiliated 
conference center. Cooperating agencies 
included the Ford Foundation, The 
Conservation Foundation, the State 
environmental protection agencies in the States 
that have enabling legislation for the 
commissions—Connecticut, Rhode Island, 





Heated but friendly conversation brought together 
John Busterud, Member, Council on Environmental 
Quality; Norman R. Williams, Subcommittee on 
Mines and Mining, The Conservation Foundation; 
and Commissioner Henry L. Diamond, New York 
State Department of Environmental Conservation 
(left to right). New York State photos. 


New Hampshire, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
York, and New Jersey—and the private 
statewide associations for conservation 
commissions that now exist in all seven of 

these States. 


A major announcement at the conference 
revealed plans to create a national association 
of environmental conservation commissions. 
When established the new organization will 
facilitate the spread of local conservation 
commissions to States outside of the Northeast; 
help engender Federal, State, and private 
support for commission operations; and assist 
them in carrying out their responsibilities by 
offering clearinghouse and informational 
services. As presently envisioned, the 

governing body of the proposed national 
association will be drawn principally from the 
State environmental protection agency in each 
State having enabling legislation for the 
commissions and from the private statewide 
association serving as spokesman for the 
commissions in such States. 


The conference opened June 24, with a general 
orientation session led by Jean L. Hennessey, 
Executive Director of the New Hampshire 
Charitable Trust, and Helen C. Fenske, Special 
Assistant to the Commissioner, New Jersey 
Department of Environmental Protection. Mrs. 
Fenske also presided as General Chairman 
during the conference. 


Diamond Emphasizes Commission Potentials 


The following morning, Commissioner Henry 
L. Diamond of the New York State 
Department of Environmental Conservation, 
said: 


The opinion has been growing for some 
time in the Northeast that conservation 
commissions have been ‘hiding their light 
under a bushel.’ The idea of establishing a 
clear-cut focal point in local government 
for environmental overview, advocacy and 
planning has been tried, tested, and 
proven. It has not been found wanting. 
Other States should give this movement 
systematic support. The commission can 
bring citizen conservationists directly into 
the governmental decision-making process 
and put the spotlight squarely on 
environmental issues as a first order of 
business. This arrangement is not only 
good for the environment but it also is an 
important contribution to the maintenance 
of local government as a vital institution 
in our democratic society. Conservation 
commissions can help to energize local 
government. 


He took care to note, too, that while 
conservation commissions are important as a 
theans for helping local government to be 
“responsive and responsible,” they are no 
substitute for action by private groups. “In our 
system, we need both,” he said, “just as we 
need to build an environmental conscience and 
mechanism into all agencies, organizations, and 
institutions in our society.” 


Keynote—Busterud Stresses National 
Significance 


The Honorable John Busterud, Member, 
Council on Environmental Quality, delivered 
the keynote address on the subject: 
“Conservation Commissions—a Regional 
Success on the Eve of National Recognition.” 





Strongly endorsing the conservation 
commission structure as an emerging element 
of local government with nationwide 
applicability, he recalled that CEQ “. . . gave 
recognition to the growing importance of 
conservation commissions in the first annual 
report pointing out that the commissions had 
played a major strengthening role in building 
greater citizen participation at the local level.” 
Mr. Busterud stated that commissions are 
playing an invaluable role in their communities 
and have been influential in obtaining much 
needed action by State legislatures on 
environmental problems. Quoting Russell 
Train, former Chairman of the Council, he 
declared the environment “too important to be 
left to the experts.” 


“Fortunately for our country we have long had 
a tradition of citizen interest in government,” 
Busterud continued. “But citizen concern per 
se is not enough. To be effective the private 
citizen needs to know the facts and needs 
professional help to mobilize his strength 
against the forces of bureaucracy. Conservation 
commissions have played a major role in this 
respect, guiding the individual citizen and 
providing him the kind of avenue of 
communication he has needed to make his 
voice heard.” 


Workshops Well Received 


Following a general session on “State 
Government—What it is Doing, Can Do, and 
Should Do to Help,” in which Maine 
Environmental Protection Commissioner 
William R. Adams and other State 
representatives discussed various existing State 
arrangements for support services, financial 

aid, and program interlocks, there was a full 
discussion of the role of private statewide 
associations of conservation commissions in 
providing assistance. These have the advantage 
of being able to speak out in the State 
legislatures on behalf of the commissions. In 
addition to being in a position to exert pressure 
for improved services and support, they also 
can influence the progress of environmental 
legislation. In several States the operational 
handbooks or manuals prepared by the 
associations for use by local commissions have 
gone through a number of editions and 
printings, proof of their immense value to all 
citizen conservationists in these States. 


- 


The Conference Center. 


Concurrent workshops held during the 
conference considered approaches to: getting 
commissions established in other States and, 
locally; budgeting and developing on-going 
programs and facing political problems; and 
special problems confronting commissions in 
urban situations. Tuesday morning workshop 
sessions concerned regulatory and review 
procedures being used by commissions; 
preparation and use of a natural resource 
inventory as a tool for environmental planning; 
training programs especially developed for 
commission members; and land trusts and 
other devices used by commissions in their 
open lands acquisition work. 


Summary Session Gives Strong Endorsement 


Capping the conference with a summary 
general session, David R. Brower, President of 
Friends of the Earth, set the pace with some 
incisive thoughts on the role of citizen 
participation in local environmental affairs. 

The remainder of the session was devoted to 





the comments and discussion of a special panel 
charged with taking a look ahead for 
conservation commissions from a national 
viewpoint. On the panel were representatives 
from the American Association of University 
Women, Citizens’ Committee on 
Environmental Quality, The Conservation 
Foundation, Council on Environmental 
Quality, Friends of the Earth, League of 
Women Voters of the U. S., National Audubon 
Society, Nature Conservancy, Sierra Club, and 
the U. S. Environmental Protection Agency. 
Letters of endorsement from the National 
Wildlife Federation, National Association of 
Counties and other organizations also were 
read into the record. 


Nicholas M. Golubin, Division of 
Intergovernmental Relations, Office of 
Legislation, U. S. Environmental Protection 
Agency, concerned with coordination needs, 
suggested publicly for the first time the lines 
along which a strong and mutually supportive 
partnership might be built between EPA, State 
environmental protection agencies, and local 
environmental conservation commissions. 


Other special events featured at the 3-day 
meeting included a talk on the 
intergovernmental implications of the pending 
Federal legislation on land use policy and 
planning assistance by Terry R. Sopher, Office 
of Land Use and Water Planning, UV. S. 
Department of the Interior. Harry S. Daniels, 
Executive Director of the Adirondack Park 
Agency, explained the recently approved land 
use plans and zoning controls for the 6 million 
acre park—an area the size of the State of 
Vermont—perhaps the most forward-looking 
controls in the Nation. In addition to the 

special film presentations on conservation 
commissions, five concurrent environmental 
field trips in the Lake George-Adirondack 
Region were scheduled for the conferees. 


The conference at Lake George was a 
landmark in the conservation commission 
movement for several reasons. It was the first 
time that the members of the approximately 
1,400 local commissions in the Northeast have 
been presented with an opportunity to get 
together on an interstate basis for an exchange 
of experience. (The only previous similar 
meeting, in November 1970, at Bedford, N. 

H., and sponsored by the New England 
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Natural Resources Center, was limited to 
conservation commissions in New England.) 


Second, the program of the Lake George 
meeting was designed to present the best works 
of the commissions in the Northeast to key 
leaders from other States throughout the 
country as a basis for evaluating their 
effectiveness and helping to expedite the 
“export” of the commission structure. 

Similarly, invitations were sent to major 
national organizations and Federal agencies 
with a stake in improving the responsiveness of 
local governments to environmental issues and 
consolidating a Federal-State-local partnership 
in environmental programs. Incidentally, 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation and 
Environmental Protection Agency personnel 
wergof great help in bringing the meeting to 
the Prention of the right people in their areas. 


The Commission Concept Elsewhere 


Whéfe a number of State leaders who attended 
thefonference heard about conservation 
coramissions for the first time, it was pointed 
out by many speakers that the beginning of the 
movement exists in a number of States even 
though no specific State enabling legislation 
may have been passed. They felt that the logic 
of creating an advisory agency as a clear-cut 
focal point for affording an environmental 
overview is fairly inescapable. A list of States 
that presently seem ripe for passage of 

enabling legislation would certainly include 
Pennsylvania where the Western Pennsylvania 
Conservancy and other private organizations 
have been clearing one roadblock after another 
in the State Legislature for the past three years. 


Vermont, the only New England State without 
enabling legislation, has more than half a 

dozen conservation commissions, all created by 
local governments under their general home 
rule authority to establish advisory bodies. The 
Vermont Natural Resources Council 

anticipates encouraging the establishment of 
more of these by distributing a model local 
ordinance for their creation. A meeting on this 
subject for commission members, local 
planning agency members and other interested 
parties, was scheduled by the Vermont Natural 
Resources Council on October 20 at the 
University of Vermont in Burlington. When a 





sufficient number of local commissions have 
been established, passage of a State act should 
be much easier. At present the State 
government is fully occupied with the 
implementation of Act 250, which requires a 
regional approach. Ultimately, however, the 
success of Act 250 will depend on local 
support. Conservation commissions, working 
with their local governments, not only can help 
provide this support but also can work on many 
other kinds of environmental issues and 
problems not covered by Act 250. 


The idea of creating a separate agency for 
environmental overview and advocacy also is 
catching on outside of the Northeast. 

According to William J. Duddleson, Senior 
Associate at The Conservation Foundation, 
there are environmental advisory boards in 
Santa Barbara, Calif., Boca Raton and Winter 
Park, Fla., Fairfax County, Va., Bowie, Md., 
St. Louis Park, Brooklyn Center, and South St. 
Paul, Minn. These agencies basically all have 
clear-cut overview functions as contrasted with 
some local agencies which combine these 
functions with other traditional operating 
responsibilities as in the case of parks and 
recreation, health, planning, and public works 
agencies whose activities may now include 
environmental review planning. 


EPA Taking Interest 


Because of the desirability of developing a 

close working Federal-State-local partnership 
in environmental affairs, the involvement of the 
U. S. Environmental Protection Agency in the 
Lake George conference was of critical 
importance. Much groundwork already had 
been laid with EPA to encourage this budding 
national movement by a committee comprised 
of State officials and conservation commission 
leaders from the Northeastern States. In April 
1973, the committee held a meeting with 
William D. Ruckelshaus, then Administrator of 
EPA, during which the relationships between 
EPA programs and conservation commission 
activities were explored. With the strong 
requirements for citizen and local government 
participation that are built into the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act and the Clean Air 
Act, an intergovernmental partnership seemed 
to.be “a natural.” State environmental 
protection agencies would act in an 
intermediary role, of course. 


The panel on “Private Statewide Associations: 
Another Dimension of Support,” included leaders 
of State associations of conservation commissions 
Sterling Dow Ill, Maine; Malcolm Taylor, New 
Hampshire; Doris H. Lyng, New York; John H. 
Moore, Rhode Island; and Stephen Levy, New 
Jersey (left to right). 


Similar intergovernmental relationships 
undoubtedly could be built around handling of 
environmental impact statements under the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
and around other Federal legislation and 


programs. In New York, conservation 
commissions already regularly receive notices 
for review of projects covered by NEPA, the 
A-95 circular, and various State hearings and 
permit notices. Subsequently, the committee 
met with the Regional Administrators for EPA 
Region I, John McGlennon, and Region II, 
Gerald Hansler, to discuss these prospects 
from their viewpoint. 


At the Lake George conference the prospective 
relationships between EPA and conservation 
commissions were defined publicly not only by 
Mr. Golubin as previously mentioned, but also 
by Eric Outwater, Deputy Regional 
Administrator, EPA Region II. 


Ford Foundation Provides Boost 


The committee that has been working on these 
matters and that will continue to move for the 
creation of a national association of 
conservation commissions is an offshoot of an 
interstate review board established by the Ford 
Foundation in 1971 to assist with 





administration of a 2-year small grant program 
for conservation commissions in the seven 
Northeastern States. In addition to reviewing 
the applications, the 22-member board has met 
several times a year to offer guidance to the 
Foundation on review criteria and procedures. 


As described by the Ford Foundation’s 
Christopher H. Reed at Lake George, the 
program has been a distinct departure from 
those previously handled by the Foundation’s 
Resources and Environment section. Originally 
funded at $385,000 for 1972 and 1973, the 
program offers any bona fide conservation 
commission established under a State enabling 
act a grant up to $5,000 for an approved 
project. The first $750 of the grant is “free”— 
100 percent Ford funds. If the grant is for 
more than that arnount the Ford Foundation’s 
share must be matched, 50-50, by a local 
share. 


The Foundation’s original intention had been 
to provide at least 150 commissions with an 
opportunity to obtain needed professional 
services for projects involving “gut” issues in 
the areas of land use, waste management, and 
pollution control. Land acquisition and other 
such capital projects were specifically excluded. 
Beautification projects, reclamation efforts, or 
projects that normally would be accomplished 


through on-going operating programs were 
discouraged. 


Commissions have used the program for the 
purchase of maps and aerial photographs, soil 
or geologic surveys, and the acquisition of 
technical publications. They have hired lawyers 
to prepare easement or land trust documents, 
conduct title searches and prepare local 
ordinances. Surveyors and planners have been 
hired to prepare open space action plans. 
Engineers and scientists have been retained to 
identify and develop remedies for water 
pollution. Natural resource inventories also 
have received much attention as a basis for 
subsequent environmental analysis and 
environmental impact review work, and 
various planning and management activities. 


Response to the program has been 
overwhelming. By August 1973, 573 proposals 
had been received, amounting to $1,127,028 in 
requests. This volume of applications 
prompted an early decision by the Ford 
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Foundation to add another $300,000 to the 
program, bringing the total to $685,000. By 
August 1973, favorable action had been taken 
on 281 grant applications totalling $470,270, 
and it is expected that another 50 grants or so 
will be approved before the close of the 
program in December. 


There is no question that the Ford Foundation 
grant program has given a big boost to the 
commissions. The increase in commission 
numbers alone, apart from projects 
accomplished, improved capability, and status 
enhancement in their communities, indicates 
this. In the fall of 1971 there were about 850 
commissions. Today there are nearly 1400 
(see Table below). There also is no doubt that 
the Ford program has helped to unify the 
conservation commission movement in the 
Northeast. And it has provided a means for 
gaining the attention of EPA and other 
agencies, thereby fueling current efforts to 
bring this local government structure to other 
States across the nation. 


Date of State Number of 

Enabling Act Commissions 
Massachusetts 1957 350 
Rhode Island 1960 20 
Connecticut 1961 200 
New Hampshire 1963 200 
Maine 1965 120 
New York 1967 and 1970 250 
New Jersey 1968 200 


Results From Ford Program Evident | 


Progressive local governments in the seven 
States have seized on the conservation 
commission structure as a means for 
crystallizing public action on emerging and on- 
going environmental issues. The dynamism of 
conservation commissions stems in part fro 
their adaptability to a variety of State and local 
situations. Enabling legislation differs a bit 
from one State to another and as commissions 
become more solidly established and begin t 
make their marks, amendments are giving them 
additional duties. They are being utilized more 
by State and local governments as a contact| 
point for State and Federal programs. 
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In Massachusetts for example, State law 
assigns conservation commissions responsibility 
for initial review of all applications for use of 
wetlands. Applicants may appeal decisions to 
the State level. In New Jersey, Commissioner 
of Environmental Protection Richard Sullivan, 
has directed that commissions be afforded an 
opportunity to make a preliminary review of 
permit applications under the State’s stream 
protection law. 


State Government Interest Rising 


The States also are beginning to work with the 
commissions in other ways. In 1970, New 
York commissions were helped greatly by the 
legislative assignment of a specific servicing 
responsibility to the new State Department of 
Environmental Conservation. Under the State 
enabling act’s provisions, the Department must 
provide five distinct types of technical 
assistance. Commissioner Diamond created a 
Bureau of Community Assistance in the 
Division of Educational Services. One of its 
main duties is to develop, provide, and 
coordinate services to the commissions. 


State financial assistance also is beginning to 
flow to the commissions. Some of this is of 
very direct benefit and in other instances the 
aid indirectly helps to strengthen the 
commissions. In Massachusetts there is a good 
example of the use of State aid to strengthen 
commissions indirectly through the Self-help 
Program. This makes the commissions the 
primary contact point for the Federal matching 
funds to State and local governments for open 
land acquisition and development under the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund. 


New York was the first State to provide funds 
directly to support commission operations. 
Legislation passed in 1970 authorizes State 
reimbursement for up to 50 percent of the 
operating expenses of county and regional 
environmental management councils. The 
membership of these county councils is 
interlocked with that of conservation 
commissions in cities, towns, and villages 
within counties. Some of these funds, therefore, 
benefit the local commissions. The county and 
regional councils basically serve the same 
concept as the local commissions, but at a 
higher level of government. Thirty-five of New 


York’s 62 counties are now in this State aid 
program, with budgets aggregating $1.4 million 
for 1974. 


In New Jersey local commissions are now 
receiving project grants from the State under 
the 1972 Environmental Aid Act. In the first 
year of the program $100,000 was 
appropriated. Commissions may receive grants 
of up to $2,500. They have been using this to 
match grants received under the Ford 
Foundation program. 


Conference Papers Available 


Papers distributed at the Lake George 
conference on the conservation commission 
movement as well as copies of the remarks of 
certain speakers and a summary proceedings 
are available from the program chairman, 
Charles C. Morrison, Jr., N.Y.S. Department 
of Environmental Conservation, 50 Wolf Rd., 
Albany, N. Y. 12201; 518/457-6668. 


Technical Tips... Soil stabilization tech- 
niques that pay. 


Ideas from BOR designed to enhance the 
recreation environment. 


- A steep bank between a commercial plant 
| and a parking lot in Knoxville, Tenn., has 
= been seeded to fescue and crown vetch in 
‘: September with a hydraulic seeder, mulched 
‘= with straw and emulsified asphalt, and pro- 
+ tected with a muichnet. See local Soil Conser- 
st ace Service or Extension Service offices for 
-: details. 





NATIONWIDE INVENTORY OF PRIVATE 
OUTDOOR RECREATION FACILITIES 


William J. Horvath 


The National Association of Conservation Districts 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


A nationwide inventory of outdoor recreation 
facilities of a private and semi-private nature 
will begin about December 1, 1973. The 
National Association of Conservation Districts 
and its 3,019 member conservation districts 
will provide the leadership in this endeavor 
with full cooperation from the Soil 
Conservation Service, Department of 
Agriculture, and the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, Department of the Interior. 


Pilot inventories have been carried out in one 
county in Michigan, one in South Carolina, 
one in Connecticut, and one in Arizona. These 
tested procedures for national use. Nearly 30 
different types of facilities in the private 
commercial, non-profit, and semi-private areas 
are included in the inventories. 


Plans call for 100 percent coverage of the 
Nation’s counties to give the only complete 
inventory ever made. By March 1974, all State 
inventories are to be completed. The 
Washington Office of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation will begin summarizing all State 
and national data about June 1, 1974. 

The nationwide inventory should provide data 
useful for: 


Guiding conservation districts in 
developing, updating or supplementing 
long-range programs and in developing 
annua! work plans. 


Providing guidance in planning future 
recreation development with: 


1. Individual land owners and 
operators; 

2. Developers of private recreation 
business complexes and semi- 
private clubs and organizations; 
and 
State, county, and municipal 
governments. 


Revising State Comprehensive Outdoor 
Recreation Plans. 


Providing resource planning assistance to 
State, regional, area, county, town and 
municipal governments, and Federal 
agencies. 


Identifying specific needs of Resource 
Conservation and Development projects, 
watershed projects, river basin studies, 
economic development districts, and other 
resource planning efforts. 


Guiding Department of Agriculture and 
Department of the Interior personnel in 
providing educational, technical, and 
financial assistance. 


Guiding bankers and other lending 
institutions in evaluating financial risk of 
proposed recreational developments. 


Guiding State and local governments, as 
well as urban and suburban developers, in 
making the best use of State and Federal 
assistance programs. 


Helping the Soil Conservation Service 
carry out its responsibilities in the 
Department of Agriculture for leadership 
in the development of income-producing 
outdoor recreation on nonfederal lands 
and providing liaison with other agencies 
and organizations in a position to assist 
recreation development. 


Helping to stimulate the economy by 
providing for a more business-like 
selection of needed and practical 
recreation enterprises. 


Expanding and strengthening the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation nationwide 
recreation inventory data bank. 





Implementing the National Association of 
Conservation Districts’ Long-Range 

Program. Better recreation data is needed 
to plan for expansion of district activities. 


According to Chairman Randel Burson of 
NACD’s Recreation and Natural Environment 
Committee which spearheads the inventory, 
“The 1973-1974 inventory should take little 
effort or time on the part of most conservation 
districts. Much of the essential information has 
already been gathered by districts for their 
long-range plans. Other public agencies, 
including planning commissions, also have a 
great deal of information. For most counties, 


the job of the district will be to bring together 
available data from all responsible sources and 
compile it.” 


Soil and Water Conservation Districts which 
make up NACD encompass approximately 98 
percent of the Nation’s land area. 


Those interested in more inventory information 
should contact their local conservation district; 
the county offices of the Soil Conservation 
Service; or William J. Horvath, NACD 
Program Advisor, 1025 Clark Street, Stevens 
Point, Wis. 54481; Telephone: 715/341- 
1022. 


THE NATURE CONSERVANCY 


By 
Emily J. Baldwin 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Washington, D. C. 


“The salt marshes, pockets of virgin growth, 
natural flyways of migratory birds, the last 
retreats of endangered animals . . . let it be. It 
takes a lot of effort to leave things alone. We 
spend all our time at it. We are the Nature 
Conservancy.” 


This is the message of the only national 
conservation organization whose resources are 
solely devoted to the preservation of 
ecologically and environmentally significant 
land. Natural lands and waters in America are 
becoming scarce. Man has not learned the 
value of “letting it be.” 


Towering cypress trees dot Lake Drummond which 
covers about 3,000 acres in the Union Camp portion 
of the Dismal Swamp. The lake fills a circular de- 
pression which, according to Indian legend, was 
created by ‘‘the fire bird’’"—possibly a meteor. 


.. “LETTING IT BE” 
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Exemplary Action Since 1915 


The Nature Conservancy traces its beginnings 
to the creation of the Ecological Society of 
America in 1915, when Victor E. Shelford, a 
premiere ecologist, recognized that the Nation’s 
natural areas were endangered. Shelford 
established the Committee for the Preservation 
of Natural Conditions which, with its brother 
Committee for the Study of Plant and Animal 
Communities, became a separate entity called 
the Ecologists Union in 1946. The Union 
worked to influence public opinion to protect 
and preserve the valuable resources in 
America. 


The environmentally active membership of the 
Union decided that a more direct role in 
natural area preservation could make the group 
more effective. So, in 1950, they borrowed the 
name of an earlier established British group 
and became the Nature Conservancy, 
recognized as a non-profit association by the 
Internal Revenue Service. In 1951, the 
Conservancy was incorporated in Washington, 
D. C., as an organization chartered for 


scientific and educational purposes. 


It was not until 1953, when a group of 
Connecticut residents asked for affiliation with 
the Conservancy in order to raise money to 
preserve and protect the Mianus River Gorge 
in Westchester County, N. Y., that the 
organization fully began its present role of 
preserving land through acquisition and gift. 


In the years since, the Conservancy and its 
volunteer membership have been involved in 
over a thousand projects to preserve all types 
of habitat across the Nation and in the 
Caribbean. 


The Conservancy now works in four ways to 
save threatened natural areas: 


*By purchasing land through its national 
and regional offices, chapters, and 
project committees, using funds raised 
through public contributions, 
membership dues, and grants from 
foundations; 


*By accepting gifts of natural areas from 
donors; 


*By assisting other private and public 
conservation organizations in acquiring 
or protecting natural lands; and 


*By acquiring areas for local, State, and 
Federal governments in advance of those 
organizations’ ability to do so and at 
their request. 


With the aid of the State of Georgia and concerned 
local agencies, the Conservancy and BOR have 
joined in the preservation of the valuable Chatta- 
hoochee River. 





When not acting on behalf of a governmental 
unit, the Conservancy retains ownership of the 
majority of its preserves. A committee of 
Conservancy members or representatives 
formulates and implements a management plan 
to insure that the natural quality of the land 
will endure. Some preserves are conveyed to 
other public or private conservation or 
educational groups for ownership and 
management, subject to a special reverter 
clause. 


The Conservancy in Action 


The Nature Conservancy and the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation have worked hand-in-hand 
for 10 years on behalf of recreation and the 
environment. Their joint successes illustrate the 
effective partnership between the Federal 
government and the private, non-profit sector. 
Preservation of the forested wilderness banks 
of Georgia’s Chattahoochee River stands as a 
monument to their cooperative efforts. 


Located along the western edge of 
metropolitan Atlanta, the Chattahoochee’s 
shoreline features steep slopes topped with 
broad ridges, valleys with small streams, sheer 
rock cliffs, flat meadows, and narrow river 
banks strewn with boulders. The State of 
Georgia, local agencies, the Nature 
Conservancy, and the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation all recognized that preservation of 
this valuable natural area could provide the 
solitude of “wilderness” and enjoyment of the 
outdoors for over two million metropolitan 
Atlanta residents. 


Most of the natural area along the river was 
held in three ownerships: 200 acres by Alfred 
D. and Thornton Kennedy; 157 acres by the 
Georgia Power Company; and 20 acres by 
Julian LeCraw and E. B. Toles. On June 30, 
1972, the Nature Conservancy acquired the 
Kennedy tract by donation and purchase, and 
later purchased the LeCraw tract. The Georgia 
Power Company donated its acreage to the 
Conservancy. 


In September 1972, the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation approved a $1,898,250 Land and 
Water Conservation Fund grant to the State of 
Georgia to ensure the preservation of the 
Chattahoochee Palisades River Park. With 
approval of the grant, the Nature Conservancy 


donated and sold all of its acquired tracts to 
the State. The value of the land, in addition to 
funds from the City of Atlanta and Cobb 
County, made up the State’s share of the 
project costs. The Nature Conservancy was 
instrumental in preserving this valuable natural 
area by providing the interim financial support 
and negotiation skill necessary to purchase and 
hold the lands until State and Federal action 
could be completed. 


In 1973, the Conservancy provided the same 
support for additional land acquisition at the 
Palisades Park through purchase of the 
Woodall tract, 142 acres valued at $2,350,000. 
The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation approved a 
$500,000 Land and Water Conservation Fund 
grant to Georgia to assist in the purchase of 
60.6 of the 142 acres acquired. The remaining 
acreage will be purchased from the 
Conservancy with funds from the Georgia 
Heritage Trust Program. 


Through such cooperative efforts with 
governments and its acquisition and 
preservation programs, the Nature 
Conservancy boasts 1,030 projects—400,000 
acres of forests, swamps, marshes, prairies, 
mountains, islands, and beaches that have been 
saved from destruction since 1953. Forty-six of 
the 50 States and the Virgin Islands have 
benefited from the dedication of the 
Conservancy. 


This is The Nature Conservancy 


The Nature Conservancy is an open 
membership organization directed by an 
elected Board of Governors. In addition to its 
volunteer members, the Conservancy has a 
paid professional staff with backgrounds 
ranging from ecology to real estate and law. 
National headquarters are in metropolitan 
Washington, D. C., and regional offices are in 
San Francisco, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, 
Boston, and Atlanta. State field and project 
Offices are also professionally staffed in Illinois, 
Maine, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Carolina, and Connecticut, as well as 
four locations in New York State. 

The Nature Conservancy is made up of people 
concerned with preserving the Nation’s 
imperiled natural heritage. Man has 
traditionally abused the land to the point where 
very little remains in its natural state and some 
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species are threatened with extinction. America the diversity of life which still exists. This is 


must preserve vital segments of remaining the work of the Nature Conservancy. 
natural areas if land is to continue to support 


JOSEPH W. PENFOLD 


Joseph W. Penfold died May 25 following a long illness. He was 65 years of age. Through- 
out some 24 years of leadership in the Izaak Walton League, he was one of America’s best- 
known and most-honored resource conservationists and environmentalists. 


A tribute in the League’s publication “Outdoor 
America,” June 1973, stated: 


“Mr. Penfold, 65, served as Washington 
representative and conservation director 
of the IWLA since 1957, and as its 
regional representative in Colorado, 
beginning in 1949 when he joined the 
League’s staff. In 1958, he conceived and 
drafted legislation creating the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review 
Commission (ORRRC) and served on it. 
The work of the Commission led to 
establishment of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund, the Wilderness Act, 
the Recreation Advisory Council, and the 
President’s Advisory Committee on 
Recreation and Natural Beauty. For these 
achievements, Mr. Penfold received 
citations from Presidents Eisenhower and 
Kennedy.” 


“Mr. Penfold had served as a member of 
the Department of the Interior’s Scientific 
Task Force; as past chairman of the 
Natural Resources Council of America; 
on the advisory committee of the National 
Fisheries Center and Aquarium; as a 
member of the Master Plan Team for the 
Yellowstone-Teton Parks; as chairman of 
the Citizens’ Committee for the ORRRC 
report; and as chairman of the Task 
Force Committee which drafted the 
National Parks for the Future report.” 


“In connection with his many years of 
conservation work, Mr. Penfold received 
several national awards. They include: 
the IWLA’s top honor, the 54 Founders 
Award, 1972; the IWLA Hall of Fame 
Award, 1962; Department of the Interior 
Conservation Service Award, 1962; The 
Outdoor Writers Association of America 
Jade of Chiefs Award, 1962; National 
Wildlife Federation National 
Distinguished Service Award, 1969; 
American Forestry Association 
Distinguished Sery.ce Award, 1970; and 
National Park Service Honorary Park 
Ranger Award, 1973. He also received 
conservation citations from the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, and the American 
Motors Conservation Program.” 


Mr. Penfold was born in Marinette, Wis., in 
1907, and attended Yale. He is survived by his 
widow, Lady Halliday Penfold, 4720 
Southland Avenue, Alexandria, Va.; two sons, 
Michael Penfold, Supervisor of Jefferson 
National Forest, Roanoke, Va., and John 
Penfold, a Foreign Service Officer with the U. 
S. Embassy in the Republic of Singapore; and 
two step-daughters, Mrs. John Boerger, 
Nashville, Tenn., and Mrs. William Trautwein, 
Galena, Ohio. 


America’s outdoors have lost one of their 
strongest champions. 





A New Concept in Outdoor Recreation Vehicle 
Campground Services 


Robert B. Fiore 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


The Recreation Vehicle Institute estimates 
there are 5 million RV’s—recreation 
vehicles—on American highways today. By 
1978, there are likely to be 8 million. While 
RV sales are mushrooming, repair and 
maintenance services have not kept pace. This 
situation normally presents few problems for 
the RV family on short outings close to home 
and dealer. But even the most carefully 
planned vacation trip can turn into a nightmare 
if unexpected problems, mechanical or 
otherwise, arise when traveling in unfamiliar 
territory. 


One major southeastern RV campground 
operator, Outdoor Resorts of America, Inc., 
has addressed the problems of RV vacation 
service and repair, travel information, gasoline, 
shopping and overnight camping facilities with 
a unique recreation development that could 
become a national model for a comprehensive 
service system for the “RV-cationer.” Working 
cooperatively with an automobile-RV 
manufacturer, a national grocery outlet, a 
major camping goods supplier, a gasoline 
company, and a national hotel-motel chain, the 
new center has constructed a full-service RV 
campground adjacent to the Jennings, Fla., exit 
on Interstate Highway 75, a mile south of the 
Florida welcome station. President E. Randall 
Henderson says that the project’s unique 
design makes it a one-stop oasis for travelers, 
with services to fill every need of campers and 
RV-cationers without interruption of vacation 
activities or schedules. 


From a land-use planning standpoint, this 
clustering of service recreation facilities at a 
single location is far more efficient than 
scattering them over the countryside or in strip 
developments along the highway. A total 
recreation service systems approach such as 
this should reduce frustrating searches for 
various goods and services which consume the 


Atlanta, Ga. 


RV traveler’s time and fuel. Managers of the 
area are confident that this venture can 
profitably provide needed high quality 
recreation services in a quality outdoor 
environment at a reasonable price. 


The implications for governmental outdoor 
recreation investment—Federal, State, and 
local—are clear. If private venture capital can 
effectively meet these RV-cation needs on an 
environmentally sound basis, scarce 
government resources can focus on other 
recreation needs. This can help government 
and the private outdoor recreation interests to 
complement, instead of compete with, each 
other. 


The Florida campground opened officially on 
July 30, 1973. Present services include a 
Dodge Mobile RV repair unit, a national 
convenience grocery, gas, food and Coleman 
camping supply outlets, and a Texaco gasoline 
station which also provides vacation travel 
information. Construction has begun on an 8- 
bay Dodge RV service center. It is scheduled 
for opening in early 1974. Managers also 
recognized the need for motel accommodations 
for both the family whose RV might require 
overnight repair and for rendezvous between 
RV campers and friends without RV’s. 
Sheraton will complete a motor inn at the 
complex by mid-1974. A toll-free telephone 
reservation system helps assure the RV camper 
that his campsite will be available when he and 
his family arrive. 


The campground itself contains 135 individual 
RV sites, each equipped with 100 amp service 
electricity, water and sewage hookups, picnic 
table, and paved parking space. There will 
ultimately be 365 of these sites. Other 
recreation services include a freshwater pool, a 
heated/airconditioned recreation center and a 
small lake that was developed from a freeway 
construction borrow pit. Canoes and paddle 





Each RV campsite provides underground sewage, 
water, and 100 amp electrical service. 


Visitors to this RV campground include predomi- 


nantly vacationing easterners and midwesterners. 


oe 3 


This is the Dodge Division mobile repair unit for 
recreation vehicles. A permanent repair facility is 
under construction. Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Southeast Region photos. 


boats are available for rental. A pitch-and-putt 
golf course will be added. 


The recreation facilities are standard fare at 
many commercial campgrounds. However, 
recreation programming is also available under 
the leadership of recreation professionals. The 
center has a recreation intern program which 
provides on-the-job training and experience to 
recreation and physical education students of 
several. southeastern colleges. Interns 
participating in this program receive both pay 
and academic credit. 


What about environmental impact? There is 
impact to be sure. But the complex is designed 
and landscaped to maintain much of the 
natural beauty of the area. Oaks will be 
planted in some areas to provide additional 
shade. All the water, electric, and sewage lines 
are below ground. Covered garbage cans are 
sunk at ground level at each campsite. The 
buildings have wood-finished exteriors and 
blend well with the surroundings. The ground 





is well sodded. Plantings of mature palm trees 
enhance the esthetics of the area. 


There is also an impact upon the Jennings 
community. For example, the local government 
cooperatively extended a sewerline hookup to 
the campground and will process its sewage in 
the municipal treatment plant. Local police, 
fire protection, and solid waste disposal 
services also are being provided. In return, the 
recreation complex will add to the local tax 
base and provide about 25 local full-time jobs, 
with a weekly payroll of $3,000 new money 
coming into the community. 


Finally, there is an impact upon the State of 
Florida. This facility, while not a vacation 
destination, will nevertheless stimulate more 
tourist trips into Florida because of the 
convenient services it provides. Florida views 
this complex as a positive social and economic 
contribution to the State; a representative from 
the Governor’s Office expressed the Governor’s 
support at the July 30 opening ceremonies. 


FEDERAL FINANCING OF 
OUTDOOR RECREATION 


Department of Agriculture 


The Farmers Home Administration has announced 
the following recreation and environmental loans 
made during the 10 months ended April 30, 1973: 


40 watershed loans totaling $16,376,200 to help 
develop, protect, and utilize land and water re- 
sources in small watersheds. 


587 Soil Conservation and Water Development 
loans to individuals in the amount of $2,995,290 
to assist in developing, conserving, and making 
proper use of their land and water resources. 


Loans totaling $1,164,910 to public agencies and 
non-profit corporations in certain rural areas 
designated by the Secretary of Agriculture as 
Resource Conservation and Development project 
areas. 


11 loans in the amount of $1,014,200 to mem- 
ber-owned, member-managed, and member-oper- 


ated non-profit associations of family farmers to 
improve range management, soil and water con- 
servation, and otherwise shift land and water 
resources to better uses, including development 
of recreation areas and wildlife habitat. 


24 loans totaling $719,650 to individuals for 
development of recreation projects. 


Contact: For information on requirements for loans, 
details of specific loans, and so on, contact Farmers 
Home Administration, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 20250, or local FHO offices. 


Department of the Interior 


User Fees Discontinued at Most Federal Camp- 
grounds. As a result of an amendment to the Land 
and| Water conservation Fund Act by Public Law 93- 
81, (summarized under Other Significant Actions in 
this issue) the Secretary of the Interior has an- 
nounced elimination of use fees at all of the Federal 
campgrounds operated by land-managing agencies of 
that department and the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Chief of the Army Corps of Engineers have 
announced elimination of use fees at all but 32 of 
the National Forest campgrounds and all but 99 of 
the Corps campgrounds. 


The new law is interpreted to prohibit charging for 
campgrounds which do not provide at Federal ex- 
pense flush toilets, showers, sanitary disposal facili- 
ties, visitor protection, access and circulatory roads, 
designated tent and trailer spaces, refuse containers, 
and potable water supply. Also, fee charging at boat 
launching areas is eliminated except where there is 
mechanical or hydraulic equipment. 


Advance reservations for those who want to ‘assure a 
free campsite upon arrival at National Park Service 


areas still may be obtained from American Express 
for a charge of $1.50. 


Use of Golden Eagle and Golden Age Passports is 
not affected by the new legislation. Camping and 


boating fees still are charged at some areas operated 
by concessionaires. 


National Park Service Director Ronald H. Walker 
announced recently that those who visited National 
Park System areas in early August may obtain re- 
funds for campsite fees and some daily entrance fees. 
They must apply for refunds in writing, providing 
some proof of the fees paid, Walker said. 


Contact: Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
20250, or Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. 
C. 20240. 
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Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


Federal Golden Eagle Programs. The Golden Eagle 
and Golden Age Passports are governed by Public 
Law 92-347 (86 Stat. 459), special legislation which 
amended the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act. The July 11, 1972, amendments provide for: 


Designation of admission/entrance fee areas and 
of special recreation use facilities, sites, equip- 
ment, and services; 


Posting of designated admission/entrance fee 
areas and special recreation use locales; 


Distribution of Golden Eagle Passports as an- 
nual admission/entrance permits; 


Distribution of Golden Age Passports (for those 
62 years of age or older) as annual admission/ 
entrance permits which also entitle the bearer to 
a 50 percent reduction in special recreation use 
fees; 


Issuance of special recreation use permits for 
group activities, recreation events, motorized rec- 
reation vehicles, and other specialized uses of 
Federal lands and waters designated for recrea- 
tion; 


Granting of certain exceptions, exclusions, and 
exemptions; 


Development of licensing criteria, royalty fees, 
and penalties for the use of the Golden Eagle 
Program insignia; and | 


An annual report to Congress by the | Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation on the program and recom- 
mendations for its improvement. 


For coordination of the program, an interagency task 
force has been established. Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation Assistant Director Fred L. Jones is task force 


chairman. 


The Golden Eagle Passport costs $10 and provides 
entry for the holder and all persons actompanying 
him in a single non-commercial vehicle to all Federal 
parks and recreation areas designated for admission 
fees. 





The Golden Age Passport is issued free to persons 62 
years of age or older and affords the holder a 50 
percent discount on all Federal Special Recreation 
Use Fees, such as camping or boat-launching charges, 
in addition to free entry. It is honored by all Federal 
agencies which administer public recreation areas. 
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The Passports may be obtained at major Post Offices 
throughout the country; at Forest Service headquar- 
ters, Washington, D. C., Regional Offices, and Na- 
tional Forest headquarters; at National Park Service 
headquarters, Washington, D. C., Regional Offices, 
and areas of the National Park System where fees 
are charged; and at a number of recreation areas 
administered by the other Federal agencies. The 
Golden Age Passport must be applied for in person, 
with proof of age such as a driver’s license, birth 
certificate, or an affidavit attesting the person’s age. 


Golden Eagle revenues go into Federal outdoor recre- 
ation programs under the authority of the Land and 
Water conservation Fund Act, as amended. 


Contact: Division of Federal Programs, Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 20240. 


Recent Noteworthy Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Grants Include: 


Illinois. The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation recently 
announced the largest Land and Water Conservation 
Fund project to date. The $5,450,000 matching grant 
will help the State of Illinois expand Illinois Beach 
State Park on Lake Michigan—a recreation area 
within easy reach of some 8.5 million people. 


To be acquired are 724 acres of dunes, beach, and 
marshes on the Lake Michigan shoreline. The area 
lies north of the existing park, about 40 miles from 
both Chicago and Milwaukee. The three miles of 
shoreline to be purchased will open to the public the 
only remaining stretch of privately owned shore in 
Illinois with desirable open space and recreation 
characteristics. 


James G. Watt, Director of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation which administers the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund, said $3,450,000 will come from 
the regular apportionments to the State and $2 mil- 
lion from the Secretary’s Contingency Reserve, which 
is set aside for projects having regional or national 
significance or great urgency. 


The State plans to develop some of the new park- 
lands for intensive recreation while preserving and 
restoring other areas. The beach will be developed 
for intensive use; the dunes and marshes will be 
preserved for wildlife habitat and open space. 


The State also plans to acquire, without Fund assist- 
ance, another 255 acres from the Lake County For- 
est Preserve District for further expansion of the 
park. 


Contact: Department of Conservation, 602 State 
Office Building, Springfield, Ill. 62706. 





Gordin Atkins (left) of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation’s Lake Central Regional Office presents 
a Land and Water Conservation Fund certificate to 
Lester Voigt, Secretary of the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, for a $353,000 grant. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation Lake Central Region 
photo. 


Wisconsin. A recently approved Land and Water 
Conservation Fund grant will aid the State of Wis- 
consin in acquiring 771 acres to establish Kinnick- 
innic State Park. The acquisition includes frontage on 
the St. Croix River, a component of the National 
Wild and Scenic Rivers System. 


The project is the initial acquisition at the planned 
1,045-acre park, which will contain 14,000 feet of 
frontage on the St. Croix and Kinnickinnic Rivers. 
Future development of the park will include facilities 
for picnicking, camping, swimming, fishing, boating, 
canoeing, and hiking. The new State park will be a 
major public recreation area for visitor use and en- 
joyment of the Lower St. Croix River. 


Contact: Department of Natural Resources, Bureau 


of Parks and Recreation, Box 450, Madison, Wis. 
53701. 


STATE AND LOCAL FINANCING OF 
OUTDOOR RECREATION 


Connecticut. The State’s General Assembly has 
passed Public Act No. 73-292 to allow use of 10 
percent of Federal Land and Water Conservation 
Fund allotments by municipalities for recreation de- 
velopments. Municipalities previously were allotted 
none of these moneys. 


Contact: Commissioner, Department of Environmen- 
tal Protection, State Office Building, Hartford, Conn. 
06115. 


Florida. The Legislature passed the Big Cypress Con- 
servation Act of 1973 (House Bill No. 1762) provid- 
ing $40 million to begin acquisition of lands and 
waters in the State’s Big Cypress area. Purchases also 
require authorization by the Federal Government. 
The Governor and head of the Department of Natu- 
ral Resources may exercise eminent domain to ac- 
quire the needed lands and waters. 


Contact: Randolph Hodges, Executive Director, Flor- 
ida Department of Natural Resources, Larson Build- 
ing, Tallahassee, Fla. 32304. 


Maine. The 106th Legislature passed a $10,000 ap- 
propriation to finance a study of the recreational and 
transportation aspects of bicycling. The Departments 
of Parks and Recreation, and Transportation will 


conduct the study jointly, reporting to a special 1974 
legislative session. 


The Legislature also amended the snowmobile laws 
to allot one-half the Maine non-resident snowmobile 
registration fee and 0.45 percent of the Maine gaso- 
line tax to the Department of Parks and Recreation 
Snowmobile Trail Fund. Under snowmobile law in 
the State, the Department of Parks and Recreation is 
empowered to make grants-in-aid to both private and 
public organizations and governmental subdivisions 
for constructing and maintaining snowmobile trails. 
The Snowmobile Trail Fund now can be used to 
acquire lands for trails, construction, maintenance, 
planning, and research. 


Contact: Commissioner, Department of Parks and 
Recreation, State Office Building, Augusta, Maine 
04330. 


New York. Chapter 819 of New York’s 1973 Gen- 
eral Laws appropriates $500,000 to the Office of 
Parks and Recreation to expand services and assist- 


ance in providing urban residents access to recreation 
facilities. 


Contact: Commissioner, Parks and Recreation, South 
Swan Street Building, Albany, N. Y. 12223. 


SPECIAL 
REVENUE SHARING FOR RECREATION 


A recent 48-State survey taken by American City 
Magazine indicated that most public officials are 


interested in doing one of three things with revenue 
sharing funds: 


1—Reduce or maintain tax levels; 
2—Wipe out existing budget deficits; 
3—Effect civic improvements. 


It is the third point which caught the attention of 
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Officials of the South Central Regional Office of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 


An examination of several cities found revenue shar- 
ing funds being allocated for the purpose of urban 
recreation. 


Officials in Portland, Oreg., are considering use of $1 
million for three swimming pools. Almost a million 
dollars is being spent on recreation facilities in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., while Ohio Governor John J. Gilligan 
has recommended $18.5 million for parks and recrea- 
tion. In St. Louis, officials decided to spend $1.2 
million for a park facility and $400,000 for a skating 
rink. Phoenix, Ariz., has used $5 million for general 
park and recreation improvement and $15 million of 
State and local revenue sharing funds to help in the 
acquisition and development of 10,000 acres of 
mountain parkland. 


A closer look at projects in South Central Region 
found that $1 million of the $8 million San Antonio 
will receive in revenue sharing moneys will be de- 
voted to recreation facilities. Robert Frazier, Director 
of the San Antonio Parks Department, pointed out 
that seven projects funded through revenue sharing 
there include acquisition of land, purchase of recrea- 
tion equipment, lighting of baseball diamonds, and 
construction of picnic pavilions. 


San Antonio’s Paseo del Rio, a downtown river walk, 
has earned for it the title of “one of America’s four 
unique cities.” Recognized nationally, the river walk 
is the product of such diverse interests as restoration 
and conservation organizations, commercial develop- 
ment, and recreation groups. For additional informa- 
tion on the river walk, see page 43- 


Visited as early as 1691 by Spanish padres, the Paseo 
del Rio development began during the WPA era. 
Today the banks and walkways are under the super- 
vision of the City Parks and Recreation Department, 
while private industry owns dozens of businesses 
along the banks. 


Paseo del Rio, a beautiful river walk, demonstrates 
what can be accomplished by recreation-minded citi- 
zens. The people of San Antonio hope revenue shar- 
ing will open more avenues for recreation. 


In Santa Fe, Gov. Bruce King believes revenue shar- 
ing should be spent for education, law enforcement, 
economic development, and environmental improve- 
ment. David King, State Planning Office Director, 
says revenue sharing will not solve the immediate 
goals of urban outdoor recreationists. 


‘ 


Speaking before regional delegates of the National 
Recreation and Park Association recently in Albu- 
querque, King said the State must make available 
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Paseo del Rio, river walkway, provides recreation 
in downtown San Antonio, Tex. BOR South Central 
Region photo. 


other funds for recreation purposes until the “Better 
Communities Act” is signed into law. The act, which 
has been introduced in Congress, is in the special 


revenue sharing package proposed by President 
Nixon on March 8. 


One of the fastest growing areas in the South Central 
Region is Dallas. The growth has increased down- 
town automobile traffic, leaving inadequate space for 
bicyclists. 


Dallas officials say, “There would be a number of 
bicyclists on the Dallas Streets, but as it is now, the 
thought of battling traffic scares them to death!” 


There is a solution to that problem, according to 
John DeShazo, Traffic Control Director. He and 
other Dallas officials believe they could use revenue 
sharing funds to develop special paths which would 
allow significant numbers of workers to ride bicycles 
to work. 


DeShazo says many weekend bicyclists could also use 
their wheels for daily transportation. 





Bicycle paths would cost the city between $10,000 
and $12,000 a mile. Underway is a study to deter- 
mine the feasibility of such paths. The study would 
also include recreational bicycling at city parks, ac- 
cess to shopping centers along bike trails, and bike 
routes to school areas. 


The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation’s South Central 
Regional Office feels that revenue sharing may help 
provide more urban outdoor recreation and a better 
living environment in the cities. 


Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, South Cen- 
tral Region, Patio Plaza, 5000 Marble, N. E., Room 
211, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 87110. 


FEDERAL ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Federal Property Council Established. By Executive 
Order 11724, June 25, 1973, the President established 
the Federal Property Council in the Executive Office 
of the President. The order abolished the Property 
Review Board earlier established by Executive Order 
11508. 


The new Council reviews Federal real property pro- 
cedures and recommends appropriate modifications of 
policy for Presidential decision and action. 


The President designated Anne Armstrong, Councel- 
lor to the President, as Council Chairman. Other 
members are: Bryce Harlow, Councellor to the Presi- 
dent; Roy Ash, Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget; Leonard Garment, Counsel to the Presi- 
dent; Herbert Stein, Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers; William Timmons, Assistant to 
the President for Legislative Affairs; and the Chair- 
man of the Council on Environmental Quality. 


On August 6, President Nixon designated Chester 
Robert Lane of Alexandria, Va., as Executive Secre- 
tary of the new Council. Lane, 42, is a career civil 
servant who has worked with the Department of the 
Air Force, the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. Since January 1973, he has been Assist- 
ant Director for Management of the Cost of Living 
Council. 


Since passage of Public Law 91-485, the White 
House has announced a total of 345 properties com- 
prising 57,350 acres valued at nearly $159 million for 
transfer to State and local governments for park and 
recreation purposes. The transfers take place under 
President Nixon’s Legacy of Parks Program. 


New National Recreation Trails. The Secretary of 
Agriculture recently designated Shockaloe Trail, Bien- 
ville National Forest, Miss., as a National Recreation 
Trail under authority of the National Trails System 
Act of 1968 (P. L. 90-543). The 23-mile foot and 
horse trail lies within 50 miles of Jackson and Merid- 
ian, Miss. It is administered by the Forest Service. 


The Secretary of the Interior also added three trails 
located in Tennessee. These are a 5-mile-long Honey 
Creek Trail, a foot path on Bowaters Paper Corpora- 
tion lands in Scott County; 0.5-mile-long Honeysuc- 
kle Trail, a Braille trail in T. O. Fuller State Park, 
Memphis; and Virgin Falls Trail, an 8-mile-long foot 
trail on Bowaters property in White County. 


These additions bring the number of National Recre- 
ation Trails in the National System to 40. 


Blanchard Springs Caverns Opened at Ozark Na- 
tional Forest. Formal opening and dedication of 
Blanchard Springs Caverns drew an estimated 7,500 
persons to the Ozark National Forest near Mountain 
View, Ark., July 7, 1973. 


Instead of a curtain going up, an elevator went down 
216 feet into the earth. There the Cavern’s first 
developed tour covers seven-tenths of a mile, along 
Dripstone Trail. Passing through the oldest portion of 
the huge cave system, the trail area dissolved out of 
limestone layers as long as 50 to 70 million years 
ago. The trail takes tourists through two large cav- 
erns, the Cathedral Room and the Coral Room. 


The Cathedral Room, the largest in the 6 miles of 
explored caves, measures almost 1,200 feet long and 
up to 180 feet wide. The Coral Room is about 700 
feet long and up to 130 feet wide. 


Contact: Forest Service, USDA, Ozark-St. Francis 
National Forests, P. O. Box 1008, Russellville, Ark. 
72701. 


Snake River Lands Acquired. The Forest Service has 
acquired 8,108 acres of lands endangered by subdivi- 
sion and development on the Oregon side of the 
Middle Snake River Canyon. The area is known as 
Hells Canyon. This action is designed to retain the 
primitive character of the land. 


Contact: Forest Service, USDA, Pacific Northwest 
Region, P. O. Box 3623, Portland, Oreg. 97208. 


100th Research Natural Area Named. The Forest 
Service has dedicated the 100th Research Natural 
Area in the National Forest System. It is located near 
Brookings, Oreg. Called Wheeler Creek Research 
Natural Area, it includes a 334-acre stand of coast 
redwood. The location is near the northern limit of 
the species’ range. Research Natural Areas are used 
for scientific study, research. and education. 





Contact: Forest Service, USDA, Pacific Northwest 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, P. O. Box 
3141, Portland, Oreg. 97208. 


Department of Commerce 


Secretary of Commerce Frederick B. Dent has ap- 
pointed Robert W. Schoning as Director of the Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries Service. He served previously 
as Deputy Director. Schoning succeeds Philip M. 
Roedel, recently appointed Coordinator of Marine 
Recreation Programs for the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration. 


Contact: Secretary, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20230. 


Department of the Interior 


Secretary of the Interior Morton has appointed War- 
ren D. Fairchild as Director of the Water Resources 
Council, an independent executive agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. The Secretary is Chairman of the 
Council. Fairchild formerly was Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Resource Planning in the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. The Council post has been vacant since W. 
Don Maughan resigned earlier this year to accept 
appointment to the California Water Resources Con- 
trol Board. 


Contact: Director, Water Resources Council, Suite 
800, 2120 L St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 20037. 


Dr. John H. Gibbons. 


Secretary Morton also on September 14, 1973, ap- 
pointed Dr. John H. Gibbons as Director of the 
recently created Office of Energy Conservation. Dr. 
Gibbons formerly was Director of the University of 
Tennessee Environment Center. From 1954 to early 
1973, he was at Oak Ridge National Laboratory in 
Tennessee, most recently as Director of a National 
Science Foundation environmental program. 


Contact: Office of Energy Conservation, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 20240. 
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National Park Service 


Cape Hatteras Fishing Disputes Result in Tighter 
Rules. New policies aimed at ending conflicts between 
commercial and sport fishermen at Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore, N. C., «ave been announced by 
the National Park Service. 


The disputes have been caused by increasing competi- 
tion between sport and commercial fishermen in the 
Outer Banks, some of the Nation’s best fishing waters 
for striped bass and other saltwater species. 


Under new rules recommended by a State-Federal 
task force, the National Park Service will: 


Restrict commercial fishing permits to legal resi- 
dents of established Outer Bank villages. 


Step up a public information program to ac- 
quaint park visitors with the commercial fishing 
heritage of the area. When Congress established 
the Seashore in 1937, it gave Outer Bankers the 
right to continue earning a livelihood by fishing 
within the National Seashore. 


Intensify educational programs on the rights of 
groups as well as their responsibilities. Commer- 
cial fishermen have complained that “sport” fish- 
ermen illegally sold their catches. 


Expand efforts for concurrent Federal-State en- 
forcement of fishing regulations. 


Keep careful records on the numbers of vehicles 
and people using the Seashore for either com- 
mercial or sport fishing, and promptly investigate 
conflicts. 


Yellowstone National Park Superintendent Jack 
Anderson (right) received a citation and award 
from Keith Orme of Sno*Jet, representing the 
International Snowmobile Industry Association. 
Anderson was cited for recognizing the value of 
recreational snowmobiling on a planned and con- 
trolled basis. ISIA photo. 





The new rules will be reevaluated in one year. 


Contact: National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 20240, on this and the 
next two actions. 


Lesser Used Parks Beckon Visitors. It is the same 
Grand Canyon, but eight times as many visitors view 
it from the south side as from the scenic overlooks 
along its north rim. 


While 2.4 million visits recorded last year along the 
south rim of the Canyon sometimes overwhelmed the 
Park staff and facilities, 37,700 visits recorded down- 
stream at Grand Canyon National Monument found 
a wild grandeur totally “underwhelmed” by visitors. 
Ronald H. Walker, Director of the National Park 
Service, says 92 lesser-known and relatively un- 
crowded park areas can be found in 34 States. Most 
are near more famed and the most crowded of 
America’s National Park System vacationlands. 


A complete list of lesser-known and less-crowded 
areas can be obtained by requesting “Lesser-Known 
Parks” from the National Park Service. 


Backcountry Protection Plan Extended. The free per- 
mit system which protected fragile National Park 
backcountry areas last year has been extended to a 
number of major parks across the Nation. 


The permit system began in 1972 on an experimental 
basis at Kings Canyon National Park in California, 
Rocky Mountain National Park in Colorado, and 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park in Tennessee 
and North Carolina. 


Walker said in practice almost every hiker found that 
an alternative trail was available when his first choice 
was being used to capacity. In fact, many people 


thanked NPS personnel for helping them discover 
new und lesser used areas, Walker said. 


The backcountry use permits are issued on a first- 
come, first-served basis. Generally, they apply to 
those trails that have suffered occasional overuse. 
Backcountry users should write to the superintendent 
of the park where they wish to hike for details on 
that park’s program. 


Trail and campsite use limits are in effect this year in 
Big Bend and Guadalupe Mountains, Texas; Carlsbad 
Caverns, N. Mex.; Navajo National Monument and 
Grand Canyon, Ariz.; Mount Rainier and North 
Cascades, Wash.; Yellowstone and Grand Teton, 
Wyo.; Glacier, Mont.; Rocky Mountain, Colo.; Yo- 
semite, Kings “anyon, and Lassen Volcanic, Calif.; 
Great Smoky Mountains, Tenn., and N. C.; Shenan- 
doah, Va.; and Isle Royale, Mich. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


Off-Road Vehicles. The Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion has been active in matters concerning off-road 
vehicle use since April 1971, when Secretary Morton 
designated the Bureau to lead a Departmental Off- 
Road Vehicle Task Force. Subsequently, the Bureau 
has led and coordinated Departmental efforts and 
actions pertaining to use of off-road vehicles on 
Interior lands, including the development of policies 
and regulations and preparation of an environmental 
statement required in conjunction with putting Execu- 
tive Order 11644 into effect. 


The Executive Order directed the Department to 
establish policies and procedures that will ensure 
control and direction of off-road vehicle use to pro- 
tect public land resources, promote safety of users of 
the lands, and minimize conflicts among the various 
uses, 





In response to the Order, a Department memoran- 
dum of May 5, 1972, provides policy guidance and 
administrative instructions for use of off-road vehicles 
on Interior lands. A draft environmental statement 
on the Department’s action was released on May 26, 
1972. Notice to the public of the availability of the 
environmental statement was published in the Federal 
Register on June 2, 1972. Written comments were 
invited from all interested parties within a 45-day 
review period following date of the notice. 


Further Departmental draft regulations and notice of 
reopening the review period for the draft environ- 
mental statement were published in the Federal Reg- 
ister, Vol. 38, No. 30, on February 14, 1973. Written 
comments were invited from all interested parties 
during a 60-day review period ending April 16, 1973 
The regulations provide for procedures for the desig- 
nation of specific areas and trails where off-road 
vehicles may and may not be permitted. They also 
prescribe operating conditions for the use of off-road 
vehicles on Interior lands. The comments received are 
being considered in the preparation of the final envi 
ronmental statement and final regulations governing 
the use of off-road vehicles on Interior lands. 


Contact: Division of Federal Programs, Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 20240. 


Little Miami Wild and Scenic River, Ohio. Under 


Secretary of the Interior John C. Whitaker on August 
20, 1973, approved Ohio’s application to designate 
the Little Miami River as a component in the Na- 
tional Wild and Scenic Rivers System. Designation of 
State-administered rivers is authorized in section 
2(a)ii) of the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act (82 Stat. 
906), 


The segment included extends from Glen Island, just 
below Foster, Ohio, upstream 64 miles to the State 
Highway 72 crossing at Clifton, and 2 miles of the 
Caesars Creek tributary below Caesars Creek Dam. 


The State fulfilled requirements by making the Little 
Miami its first scenic river under the State Scenic 
Rivers Act; adopting management plans for the river 
as recommended by the Department of the Interior 
Little Miami Scenic River Report; and by initiating 
an acquisition and development program. 


The addition of the Little Miami brings to 11 the 
number of rivers now in the national system. Eight 
were added initially with passage of the act on 
October 2, 1968; the Allagash River in Maine was 
added on July 19, 1970; and a portion of the Lower 
St. Croix in Minnesota and Wisconsin came into the 
system on October 25, 1972. 


Contact: John Cherry, Regional Director, Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, Lake Central Region, 3853 Re- 
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search Park Drive, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104, on this 
and the next two summaries. 


North Country Trail Study. Following completion of 
field work by a Federal-State Task Force, a series of 
12 public information meetings have been held on a 
proposed North Country National Scenic Trail. The 
purpose of the meetings was to present the North 
Country Trail concept and study team findings and 
give the public an opportunity to comment. A report 
now being prepared is scheduled for transmittal to 
the President and the Congress in April 1974. 


The proposed trail would follow a 3,400-mile route 
from the Appalachian Trail in Vermont through New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota to the Lewis and Clark Trail in North 
Dakota. The trail was one of 14 designated in the 
National Trails System Act of 1968 for study to 
determine the feasibility and desirability of including 
them in the National System. 


A brochure describing the North Country Trail, the 
act, the findings of the task force, progress of the 


study, and possible future action is available from the 
Lake Central Regional Office. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation and Michigan Trade 
Personnel. The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation and 
the State of Michigan have begun personnel transfers 
under title IV of the Intergovernmental Personnel 
Act of 1970, Public Law 91-648. John Haubert of 
the Bureau’s Lake Central Regional Office in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and Dennis Adams of Michigan’s De- 
partment of Natural Resources, have exchanged du- 
ties for one year. Haubert has worked primarily on 
preparing environmental impact statements for Land 
and Water Conservation Fund projects; Adams has 
worked with local units of government in administer- 


John Haubert (left) of BOR’s Lake Central Region, 
and Dennis Adams of Michigan’s Department of 
Natural Resources, have exchanged jobs for one 
—. Michigan Department of Natural Resources 
photo. 
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ing grant programs, including the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund. The transfer is expected to estab- 
lish a closer working relationship between the agen- 
cies while broadening the abilities of the two 
individuals. 


STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Alaska. Reconditioned railroad cars are being used to 
provide youth hostels in Alaska. The first youth 
hostel using the cars opened July 15, 1973, near the 
Mt. McKinley Park entrance. The project was sug- 
gested by Secretary of the Interior Morton. 


The hostel is a joint endeavor of the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, the Alaska Railroad, and the 
National Park Service. The hostel consists of three 
troop carrier railroad cars equipped with beds, some 
desks, and rest. facilities. A National Park Service- 
Concessionaire fee of 50 cents per night is charged 
for upkeep. 


The project could be the forerunner of other hostels 
along Alaska’s railroads. 


Three reconditioned troop carrier rail cars at the 
entrance to Mount McKinley National Park went 
into use this summer as the first youth hostel in 
central Alaska. National Park Service photo. 
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Contact: Maurice H. Lundy, Regional Director, Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation, 1000 Second Avenue, 
Seattle, Wash. 98104. 


California. Since passage of the California Coastal 
Zone Conservation Act in November, much has 
been done to set up the personnel organization of 
the new Coastal Zone Commission. All statewide 
and regional commissioners have been selected. The 
statewide agency and each regional agency will have 
an executive officer, chief planner, two to three 
associate planners, a permit officer, administrative 
officer, and a legal counsel. A detailed master plan 
for the coastline is due for completion December 
1/4975. 


Contact: Joseph Bodowitz, Executive Director, 
Coastal Zone Commission, c/o Bay Area Conserva- 
tion and Development Commission, 30 Van Ness 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 


Florida. The State Legislature has authorized the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission to develop 
and manage recreational areas in the Everglades, 
using funds to be appropriated. Areas are to conform 
with plans by the Everglades Recreational Planning 
Board, created by the act. 
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Contact: Ney C. Landrum, Director, Division of 
Recreation and Parks, Florida Department of natural 
Resources, Larson Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 32304, 
on this and the following action. 


Florida. The State Department of Natural Resources 
has approved expansion of Florida’s Canoe Trail 
System, which was established in 1970. Additions are 
the Chipola River, 50.7 miles; Suwannee River, 107 
miles; St. Marys River, 65.5 miles; Spruce Creek, 9.5 
miles; Alafia River, 12.5 miles; Estero River, 6.5 
miles; Peace River extension of 16 miles; and Withla- 
coochee River extension of 17.2 miles. The Ichetuck- 
nee River was withdrawn because of overcrowded 
conditions. The system now includes 21 canoe trails. 


Idaho, Farragut State Park on Lake Pend Oreille was 
the scene of the Boy Scout Jamboree-West on August 
1-7, 1973. This is the third such large Scout gather- 
ing at the park since it opened in the 1960’s. More 
than 28,000 Scouts participated this year. 


Contact: Steve Bly, Director, Idaho Park and Recrea- 
tion Department, Statehouse, Boise, Idaho 83720. 


Idaho. A State Park Foundation has been organized 
in Idaho to encourage gifts of cash and real prop- 
erty to be used for public parks. Ten Idaho resi- 
dents will serve as the foundation’s board members. 
In his announcement about the corporation, Gov- 
ernor Cecil D. Andrus said that there are people 
who are inclined to contribute to a state parks 
program, but they are sometimes hesitant to give 
directly to a political subdivision. 


Through creation of a private, tax deductible founda- 
tion made up of responsible citizens, the prospec- 


tive donor can be assured that the gift will be prop- 
erly utilized. 


Contact: Steve Leroy, Public Information Officer, 
Idaho Department of Parks and Recreation, State- 
house Mall, Boise, Idaho 83707. 


Illinois. To commemorate the 1673 explorations of 
Father Jacques Marquette and Louis Jolliet which 
linked the Great Lakes with the Gulf of Mexico, 
Illinois has established the Illinois Tricentennial 
Commission. 


A highlight of the year-long celebration is re-enact- 
ment of the voyage from St. Ignace on Upper Lake 
Michigan to the Mississippi River as far south as 
the mouth of the Arkansas River. Paddling two 20- 
foot Algonquin-style birchbark canoes, seven men 
garbed in clothing styles of the 1670’s left St. Ignace 
in mid-May observing the known dates of travel and 


distance. Their journey is to end about September 
19, 1973. 


Contact: Illinois Paddling Council, 2316 Prospect 
Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 60201. 


Indiana. The 1973 General Assembly has enacted 
several significant pieces of recreation and environ- 
mental legislation. 


Senate Bill 56 creates an Indiana Recreation 
Development Commission with power to issue 
revenue bonds to finance development of State 
park projects. The Commission can acquire, 
lease, construct, maintain, repair, and operate 
any park project and can assess and collect park 
fees. Its actions must be approved by the Indi- 
ana Natural Resources Commission. 


Senate Bill 75 requires the Natural Resources 
Commission to develop and issue rules for delin- 
eation and regulation of all flood hazard areas in 
the State. A local zoning unit is prohibited from 
issuing a permit for a structure, obstruction, 
deposit, or excavation within a floodway without 
prior Commission approval. 


Senate Bill 134 sets as public policy the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a State natural, 
scenic, and recreational river system. The Natu- 
ral Resources Commission has power to acquire 
title and easement to such areas and to regulate 
development along rivers which are included in 
the system. 


Contact: Department of Natural Resources, Division 
ef Outdoor Recreation, 612 State Office Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46204. 


Indiana. The Park Department of Shelbyville, Ind., 
has been cancelling rental charges on its canoes for 
anyone who paddled up and down the Blue River 
gathering trash. Two 30-gallon trash bags full earns a 
canoeist a free ride. Persons retrieving large objects 
such as auto tires, do not have to fill both bags. To 
date, more than 2 tons of trash have been collected. 


Contact: Shelbyville Park Department, Shelbyville, 
Ind. 46176. 


Kentucky. As part of a recent State reorganiza- 
tion, Governer Wendell H. Ford transferred the 
Federal Land and Water Conservation Fund pro- 
gram administrative function to the Kentucky De- 
partment of State Parks. The Governor appointed 
State Parks Commissioner Ewart W. Johnson as 


State Liaison Officer to the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation. 


Contact: Ewart W. Johnson, Commissioner, State 
Department of Parks, Capitol Plaza, 10th Floor, 
Frankfort, Ky. 40601. 


Maine. The 1973 Legislature authorized a Maine 
Trails System, authorizing the Department of Parks 





and Recreation to establish trails on State-owned 
lands and encourage trail development on private 
lands. The system will include recreational trails, 
primitive trails, and facilities for camping. A Maine 
Trails System Advisory Committee to be appointed 
by the Parks Commissioner will help administer the 
system. 


Contact: Commissioner, Department of Parks and 
Recreation, State Office Building, Augusta, Maine 
04330. 


Michigan. A 42-mile segment of the Rogue River and 
a 50-mile stretch of the Betsie River have been added 
to Michigan’s Natural Rivers Program. The Jordan 
River had been designated earlier. 


Contact: Michigan Department of Natural Resources, 
Stevens T. Mason Building, Lansing, Mich. 48926. 


Minnesota. ‘The Legislature has enacted a Minnesota 
Wild and Scenic Rivers Act, which was given high 
priority in the Governor’s 1973 environmental pro- 
gram. While no rivers are included in the system 
initially, the Department of Natural Resources is 
currently studying five rivers for protection. Objective 
of the legislation is to preserve rivers in their existing 
condition. Primary means of control will be through 
local land use ordinances. Local governments will be 
required within 6 months of the designation of a 
river to adopt ordinances containing minimum stand- 
ards and criteria. The State may also control river 


conditions through acquisition of lands or interests in 
lands. 


Contact: Department of Natural Resources, 301 Cen- 
tennial Building, St. Paul, Minn. 55155, on this and 
the following summary. 


In other 1973 actions, the Minnesota Legislature 
enacted several other laws affecting natural resources: 


Chapter 342 creates the Minnesota Environmen- 
tal Quality Council. 


Chapter 351 amends existing floodplain manage- 
ment legislation to require local governments 
with areas subject to recurrent flooding to partic- 
ipate in the national flood insurance program. 


Governor Wendell Anderson (seated left) signs the 
Minnesota Wild and Scenic Rivers Act. Department 
of Natural Resources Commissioner Robert Herbst 
(seated right) and Dan D. Gapen (center), leading 
proponents of the bill, look on. Photo courtesy of 
Gapen Tackle Company. 


Chapter 379 extends coverage of the State’s Sho- 


reland Management Act to include municipali- 
ties. 


Chapter 412 establishes a State environmental 
policy and a program for systematic review of 
environmental projects and actions. 


Chapter 558 creates State and regional Environ- 
mental Education Councils. 


Chapter 684 establishes the Luce Line Trail on a 
railroad right-of-way. 


Chapter 743 establishes the Duluth-Twin Cities 
Hiking Trail. 


Chapter 752 authorizes the Governor to desig- 
nate Areas of Critical Concern and vests the 
Environmental Quality Council with power to 


make rules and regulations for their use and 
development. 


Mississippi. A new Coastal Wetlands Protection Act 
of 1973, House Bill 140, regulates dredging and 
filling in the State’s wetlands. The Mississippi Marine 
Resources Council will issue permits to prevent des- 
poliation and irrevocable destruction in coastal areas. 
The law also directs the Council to include in the 
Mississippi Coastal Zone Management Plan now 
being prepared an identification of coastal and pri- 


vate wetlands which it recommends as_ estuarine 
sanctuaries. 


Contact: Dr. James B. Rucker, Director, Mississippi 
Marine Resources Council, P. O. Box 497, Long 
Beach, Miss. 39560. 
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Scouts gathered over a period of hours for the 
closing show of the 1973 Jamboree-East. BOR 
Northeast Region photo. 


New Jersey. The State Legislature passed a bill giv- 
ing the Department of Environmental Protection 
the authority to control development in the State’s 
flood plain areas. Two forms of regulation were 
granted. The first gives the State direct control of 
development in floodways, the natural runoff areas 
for flood waters. The second gives the Department 
control of development by setting minimum stand- 
ards in flood hazard areas adjacent to floodways. 
Municipalities will be given one year to adopt local 
flood protection regulations. The Department has 
prepared a comprehensive map of the flood prone 
region, estimated to be approximately 500 square 
miles, much of it highly developed. 


Contact: Commissioner, Department of Environmen- 
tal Protection, P.O. Box 1390, John Fitch Plaza, 
Trenton, N.J. 08625. 


New Jersey. The 1973 Legislature enacted a Coastal 
Area Facility Review Act. Chapter 185, Laws of 
1973, requires submission of environmental impact 
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Groups of Boy Scouts return from Patrol Flag 
Competition. BOR Northeast Region photo. 


statements to the Commissioner of Environmental 
Protection for all proposed major public and private 
construction projects along Delaware Bay and the 
Atlantic shoreline south of Raritan Bay. The act also 
authorizes the commissioner to control offshore proj- 
ects requiring connection to land-based installations. 
It bans nuclear generating stations along the shoreline 


until “safe” means of disposal of radioactive wastes 
can be devised. 


Contact: Commissioner, Department of Environmen- 


tal Protection, P. O. Box 1390, John Fitch Plaza, 
Trenton, N. J. 08625. 


New Mexico. The 3ist Legislature, First Session 
1973, passed House Bill 97, a State Trails System 
Act. The bill establishes a system of trails which 
includes State scenic trails, State recreation trails, 
State historic trails, and special use trails. A State 
Trails Advisory Committee of nine members will be 
appointed by the Governor. 
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One of three pontoon bridges erected by the Corps 


of Engineers provides greater mobility and access 
to other campsites for Scouts at Moraine State 
Park. BOR Northeast Region photo. 


Contact: David W. King, State Planning Officer, 
Executive-Legislative Building, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
87501. 


North Carolina. The 1973 General Assembly ratified 
a North Carolina Trails System Act. It provides for 
establishment of a State system of scenic and recrea- 
tion trails, including waterway trails for canoes and 
other non-motor-powered craft. The Department of 
Natural and Economic Resources will administer the 
system with advice from a citizens committee. 


Contact: W. L. Bondurant, Secretary of Administra- 
tion, Department of Administration, Raleigh, N. C. 
27611. 


Pennsylvania. Moraine State Park, an hour’s drive 
north of Pittsburgh, was the site of the 1973 Boy 
Scout Jamboree-East during the first week of August. 
Approximately 45,000 Boy Scouts and leaders from 
throughout the United States gathered for the activi- 
ties. 




















Many of the special preparations, made for the jam- 
boree, such as new beaches and additional sewage 
treatment facilities, will become permanent visitor 
accommodations. The 16,000-acre park is located on 
the site of a 14,000-year-old glacial lake. Portions of 
it were formerly a strip mine. Approximately 177 
acres have been restored to original contours and 
revegetated. 


Recreational development included constructing Lake 
Arthur, a 3,200-acre lake with swimming beaches, 
marina facilities, trails, and play areas. A Land and 
Water Conservation Fund grant of $2 1/4 million 
was used to help develop other facilities. 


Contact: Maurice Arnold, Regional Director, Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, Northeast Regional Office, 
600 Arch Street, (9th Floor), Philadelphia, Pa. 
19106. 


Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania Scenic Rivers Act 
of 1973 establishes a scenic river system comprised 
of wild river areas, scenic river areas, recreational 
rivers, and modified recreational rivers. The Depart- 
ment of Environmental Resources is authorized to 
study and submit proposals for the designation of 
rivers in the system. The Department may acquire 
by eminent domain scenic easements and public 
access easements within the boundaries of desig- 
nated components of the system. 


Contact: Secretary of Environmental Resources, 518 
South Office Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 17120. 


Tennessee. The State Department of Conservation 
has organized a Tennessee Recreation Advisory and 
Data Exchange Council, called TRADEC. The Coun- 
cil is comprised of nine State and’ eight Federal 
agencies whose functions affect outdoor recreation. 
The council purpose is to discuss problems, exchange 
planning information, and improve intergovernmental 
coordination. State Liaison Officer Granville Hinton, 
Commissioner, Department of Conservation, is 
Chairman. 


Contact: Walter Criley, Director, Division of Plan- 
ning and Development, Department of Conservation, 
2611 West End Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 37203. 


Washington. The University of Washington has in- 
stalled 16 self-guiding interpretive markers which 
make a half-mile waterfront portion of Arboretum 
Trail in Seattle self-guiding. The markers explain the 
natural history of the area and its variety of marsh 
plant and animal life. 


Labels for the markers were designed by students in 
outdoor recreation at the College of Forest Resources 
over a 5-year period. Funds came from the Arbore- 
tum Foundation. Dr. Grant Sharpe of the College of 
Forest Resources supervised the project, in coopera- 
tion with Eric Hoyte, university landscape architect. 


Dr. Grant Sharpe (right) of the College of Forest 
Resources checks self-guiding interpretilve markers 
installed by the University of Washington along a 
half-mile waterfront portion of the Arboretum Trail 
in Seattle. Dr. Sharpe worked in cooperation with 
Eric Hoyte, University Landscape Architect. BOR 
Northwest Region photo. 


The University of Washington Arboretum Trail was 
one of 12 urban trails in the United States which 
received special grants in 1966 from the Secretary of 
the Interior’s Contingency Reserve of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund. 


Dr. Sharpe estimates as many as 500 persons use the 
trail on some days. He believes availability of the 
trail in the city provides an experience equivalent to 
visiting a more distant State or national park or 
forest. 


Contact: Dr. Grant Sharpe, College of Forest Re- 
sources, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
98103. 


U.S. Representative Julia Butler Hansen talks with 
a young swimmer at dedication ceremonies for a 
new swimming pool named in her honor. BOR 
Northwest Region photo. 


Washington. Cathlamet, Wash., dedicated a new Julia 
Butler Hansen Municipal outdoor swimming pool on 
August 19, 1973. U. S. Representative Julia Butler 
Hansen, for whom the pool was named, returned to 
her home town to participate in the ceremony with a 
dedicatory address. 


Officials noted that the project is a good example of 
local, State, and Federal cooperation. Land was 
deeded to the city by School District No. 200. Fifty 
percent of the financing, $90,025, was a grant from 
the Federal Land and Water Conservation Fund ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 
Twenty-five percent, $45,012, came from the State 
Outdoor Recreation Fund administered by the Wash- 





ington State Interagency Committee for Outdoor 
Recreation. The Town of Cathlamet financed the 
remaining 25 percent and will spend additional 
money in developing the pool complex. 


Maurice H. Lundy, Regional Director for the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, noted that the installation is 
the first outdoor swimming pool project in the State 


of Washington approved for Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund assistance. 


Contact: Regional Director, Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation, 1000 2nd Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 98104. 


PRIVATE ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Keep America Beautiful and Pepsi-Cola Company. 
Some 60,000 members from more than 1,500 high 
school ecology clubs throughout the United States 
have enrolled in the Ecology Council of America, 
called ECO America, a program sponsored as a 
public service by the Pepsi-Cola Company in cooper- 
ation with Keep America Beautiful, Inc. 


The ECO America program gives high school stu- 
dents in grades 9-12 guidance in how to form local 
ecology clubs. These utilize “how-to” materials, such 
as films and publications developed by the sponsors, 
to carry out their projects. An ECO America Awards 
Program accepts nominations of projects ranging 
from beautification and clean-up to nature trail con- 
struction and mini-park planning. 


Contact: Gloria R. Seavers, Keep America Beautiful, 
Inc., 99 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016. 


Maine Natural Resources Council. Charles Bolte, 
formerly Vice-President of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, has taken on the job of 
Executive Director of Maine’s Natural Resources 
Council. The Council, with 2,600 members, coordi- 
nates communication and involvement of 96 en- 
vironmental groups. 


Contact: Maine Natural Resources Council, 20 Wil- 
low Street, Augusta, Maine 04330. 


Maryland Conservation Council and the Sierra Club. 
Conservation groups recently stalled construction of 
a natural gas terminal facility long enough to gain 
concessions from the developer. The resulting agree- 
ment marked the end of a long, complex contro- 
versy involving land use at Cove Point, Md. 


The land under dispute adjoins the Calvert Cliffs 
State Park on the Chesapeake Bay. In 1967 the 
State received a Land and Water Conservation Fund 
grant to acquire land for the State park, but was 
unable to negotiate the purchase of the southern 


portion. The owner chose to sell the 1,100-acre 
site to the Columbia Liquid Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion in 1970. Rather than use its power of eminent 
domain to condemn and acquire the land, the State 
approved the site. 


In early 1972, the Sierra Club and the Maryland 
Conservation Council intervened in Columbia’s ap- 
plication for Federal Power Commission authoriza- 
tion to construct the Cove Point Terminal. The 
two conservation groups argued that the firm should 
have considered other sites before selecting one 
which already had been chosen for a State park. 
The FPC, nevertheless, approved the project last fall. 
The conservationists in turn filed an appeal in the 
Federal Court on the National Environmental Pro- 
tection Act’s requirement for study of alternate site 


Because the lengthy court battle almost automatically 
would delay the project long beyond its scheduled 
Starting date, Columbia and the Interior Department 
started to negotiate a compromise with the conser- 
vationists. The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation de- 
veloped a land use plan to provide for the gas 


terminal and extensive open space at the Cove Point 
site. 


Along with other concessions, the company eventu- 
ally agreed to bury its delivery pipeline that as a 
pier would have marred the %-mile vista along the 
beach, but which, as a tunnel, will cost $20 million 
more to build. 


Columbia and the conservationists signed the agree- 
ment last December 5. The contract provided that 
the firm would maintain the 190-acre marsh in its 
natural condition and would lease it to Maryland 
for $1 a year to use as a wildlife refuge. Another 
600 acres near the terminal would be kept in open 
space and most of the 1-mile beach frontage would 
be left in natural state with public access. Columbia 
also agreed to give the State a scenic easement on 
all the 1,100-acre area except for 300 acres for the 
terminal. Finally, the contract provided that if the 
land is no longer needed for a gas terminal, the en- 


tire tract will be given to the State to be used as 
a State park. 


National Recreation and Park Association. Howard 
Gregg, former General Manager of the Milwaukee, 
Wis., County Park Commission, has been appointed 
Associate Executive Director of the National Rec- 
reation and Park Association. 


Contact: National Recreation and Park Association, 
1601 N. Kent St., Arlington, Va. 22209. 


National Wild Turkey Federation. An organization 
was recently created for the preservation and propa- 
gation of one of America’s finest game birds. Despite 
the astonishing comeback in the last 50 years, the 
wild turkey and its habitat are still endangered by 
changing land use practices and exploding popula- 
tion pressures. The National Wild Turkey Federa- 
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tion was formed to combine the knowledge of sports- 
men, biologists, and administrators to better under- 
stand and supply the particular needs and demands 
of the wild turkey. 


Contact: Natural Wild Turkey Federation, 112 
Pender Street, Fredericksburg, Va. 22401. 


New Hampshire Statewide Program of Action to 
Conserve the Environment (SPACE) is coordinating 
the legislative efforts of numerous New Hampshire 
environmental groups in drafting and presenting 
environmental legislation for the General Court 
session which convened January 1. 


General points agreed upon include: Adoption of 
a positive open space policy for the State; develop- 
ment of a statewide resources inventory and land 
use plan; strengthening the Environmental Protec- 
tion Division of the Attorney General’s office; Assur- 
ance of adequate funding for State resource agencies; 
a look at State and regional electric power genera- 
tion, and distribution policies as they affect the en- 
vironment; prevention of exploitation of the State’s 
limited offshore resources; encouragement of local 
acquisition of recreation areas; a study of growth 
and population increase impacts on the State and 
its communities; and a long range plan for solid 
waste disposal and recycling. 


Contact: SPACE, Box 757, Concord N.H. 03301. 


FEDERAL ACQUISITION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
FOR OUTDOOR RECREATION 


Department of Agriculture 


Forest Service. The U. S. Forest Service has pur- 
chased 46,663 acres of land from the Consolidation 
Coal Company in the Jefferson National Forest, Va., 
using Land and Water Fund moneys. The tract, 
which is lasgely without roads and undeveloped, of- 
fers public outdoor recreation opportunities for hik- 
ing, fishing, hunting, camping, and winter recreation 
activities. The Appalachian Trail traverses the prop- 
erty for 24 miles. The tract is the largest the Na- 
tional Forest System has acquired with Land and 
Water Conservation Fund moneys. 


New National Forest Purchase Unit in Central Mis- 
souri, Secretary of Agriculture Butz recently an- 
nounced that the National Forest Reservation 
Commission has approved establishment of a new 
national forest purchase unit in Boone and Callaway 
Counties, Mo. 


The new unit will be administered from the Clark 
National Forest, Rolla, Mo. It encompasses 90,000 
acres within the triangle formed by Columbia, Ful- 
ton, and Jefferson City, Mo. This includes the head- 
waters of Cedar Creek and the Middle River. 
Secretary Butz said provision of outdoor opportuni- 
ties will be emphasized. 


Designation of purchase units establishes areas in 
which lands can be acquired as Congress authorizes 
and appropriates funds for addition to or creation of 
National Forests. The Forest Service presently admin- 
isters 28 such purchase units. 


Contact: Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 20250, on this and the next two 
summaries. 


Florida River Proposed for Wild River Study. The 
Forest Service has proposed that some lands associ- 
ated with the now-suspended Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal be added to the Ocala National Forest and 
that about 47 miles of the Oklawaha River on the 
canal route be designated as a study river under the 
National Wild and Scenic Rivers Act. 


The proposal was advanced in the final environmen- 
tal statement filed with the President’s Council on 
Environmental Quality. It calls for acquisition and 
admiristration by the Forest Service of about 30,000 
acres of land bordering the Ocala National Forest. 
Furiher action will be determined by Congress. 


Acquisition and Management of Lake Tahoe Basin 
Land. The Forest Service and Fiberboard Corpora- 
tion of San Francisco have announced a proposal by 
which the Forest Service would acquire 10,000 acres 
in the Tahoe Basin in a land exchange. 


The land would be exchanged by Fiberboard Corpo- 
ration for equivalent timber on other Forest Service 
lands. This would increase Federal ownership in the 
Tahoe Basin to about 125,000 acres. 


Department of the Interior 
National Park Service 


The first purchases of private lands in Golden Gate 
National Recreation Area at San Francisco using 
Land and Water Conservation Fund moneys have 
been announced by Secretary of the Interior Morton. 
The Secretary said the government has purchased the 
1,332-acre property formerly known as Wilkins 
Ranch from the Trust for Public Land for $1,151,- 
000. The second property acquired was a 103-acre 
holding in the Tamalpais Valley area owned by 
Stanley Weigel and Carl E. Priest. The price was 
$630,500. 


In addition, the National Park Service has a 2-year 





option to purchase the 1,212-acre Marincello prop- 
erty from The Nature Conservancy for $6,836,000. 
As part of the transaction, the Conservancy has 
agreed for an additional $355,700, to sell Park Ser- 
vice the 134-acre Slide Ranch and donate the Green 
Gulch Ranch of about 500 acres. Both these front on 
the Pacific Ocean. 


Negotiations are underway to acquire several addi- 
tional tracts. 


Contact: National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 20240. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


Land Between The Lakes Projects. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority periodically announces new devel- 
opments at its Kentucky-Tennessee recreation demon- 


stration area, Land Between The Lakes. Some recent 
ones follow: 


“Trail of These Hills,” a new audio-visual trail 
now open to the public, features forest and 
wildlife management. Nine audio stations com- 
bined with a series of interpretive signs guide 
visitors along the 1%4-mile-long trail. The project 
illustrates how the forest can create homes for 
wildlife, provide timber supplies, and still serve 
as a recreation area for man. 


Construction is nearing completion on a 26-mile- 
long Fort Henry historical trail system. This 
begins near the old Civil War embattlements of 
Fort Henry. It comprises a series of loops which 
permit visitors to hike for an hour or backpack 
for several days. Fort Henry, overlooking the 
Tennessee River in Tennessee, is the site of 
General Ulysses S. Grant’s first major victory of 
the Civil War. From there, he marched across 
the “dividing ridge” and captured Fort Donelson 
on the Cumberland River. 


Horseback riders can now gather at Wranglers 
Camp, recently opened in the Lick Creek Valley 
near the Lake Barkley shoreline. The camp is 
available for reservation by any horse club or 
group. 


One of the most popular spring and summer 
programs at Land Between The Lakes is the 
recreation program conducted in family camp- 
grounds and at Camp Energy by college students 
in a work-study program. This year 17 students 
representing 11 colleges and universities through- 
out the United States earned college credit while 
gaining practical experience in their chosen field. 


Contact: Tennessee Valley Authority, 109 West 
Cumberland Building, Knoxville, Tenn. 37902. 


Department of Transportation 


Establishment of Twin Sacaton Rest Areas in Pinal 
County on Arizona’s Interstate Highway 10 will com- 
memorate an important historical location and pro- 
vide rest for cross-country motorists. 


Markers at the sites will state: 


Gila River Indian Reservation. Established 1859. 
Here the first government Indian School was 
established for Pimas and Maricopas in 1871, 
with Rev. Charles H. Cook as teacher. It was 
the location of Pima villages, friendly resting 
place for travelers during the Mexican War and 
the Gold Rush. It also was the birthplace of Ira 
Hayes, a Pima, one of the U. S. Marines in the 
famed flag raising at Iwo Jima. 


Construction of the Sacaton rest areas is part of a 
program to provide rest stops at 30-minute intervals 
along Interstate Highways in Arizona. Such areas 
qualify in Arizona for the same 95 percent Federal 
aid participation as roadway construction. 


Contact: Federal Highway Administration, Depart- 
ment of Transportation, Washington, D. C. 20590. 


STATE AND LOCAL ACQUISITION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


California. The State has agreed to purchase nearly 
1,700 acres of land in Los Angeles for inclusion in a 
4,000-acre park in the Santa Monica Mountains. The 
land will be held by the State Parks Foundation until 


A third major family campground opened this past 
summer at Land Between The Lakes. Sites for primi- 
tive camping also are available at 20 lake access 
areas along the 300 miles of shoreline. TVA photo 
KX-8166. 





1974 when it will be acquired by the State for $1.9 
million if approved by the Legislature. Temporary 
facilities may be installed this year. 


Contact: Larry Paynter, Department of Parks and 
Recreation, 1416 Ninth Street, Sacramento, Calif. 
95814. 


Conveyance of Lowry Air Force Base surplus prop- 
erty to Colorado assembled Herb |. Jones, Secre- 
tary, Wildlife Commission; Gen. Alton Slay, Lowry 
AFB; Mike Norton, General Services Administration 
Regional Administrator; Rowena Rogers, Chairman, 
Wildlife Commission; and Derrell Thompson, Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation Regional Director (left to 
right). BOR Mid-Continent Region photo. 


Colorado. The State Division of Parks and Outdoor 
Recreation recently received two tracts of Federa 


surplus real property for use as motorized recrea- 
tional vehicle parks. 


The former Ammunition Storage and Demolition 
Area, Lowry Air Force Base, consisting of approxi- 
mately 623 acres, will serve the Denver metropolitan 
area. A portion of this site will also be developed to 
accommodate trap, skeet, rifle, and archery ranges. 


A portion of the Pueblo Army Depot, consisting of 
approximately 600 acres and located 18 miles east of 
Pueblo, will serve the southern Front Range of Colo- 
rado. 


Contact: Derrell Thompson, Regional Director, Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation, Mid-Continent Region, 
Denver Federal Center, Building 41, P. O. Box 
25387, Denver, Colo. 80225, on this and the next 
summary. 


Colorado. After nearly 2 years of study, planning, 
and development, the City of Denver has opened a 
14-mile bikeway connecting the southeast and down- 
town areas. Approximately 30 percent of the corridor 
is physically separated from automobile traffic. The 
recent passage of a recreation bond issue will aid in 
extending the bikeways system, providing both recrea- 
tion and intra-city transportation. 
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Connecticut. Governor Thomas J. Meskill has an- 
nounced that Topsmead, the Sil-acre Litchfield, 
Conn., estate of Edith M. Chase, has been willed to 
the State for preservation of natural beauty and open 
space. Topsmead commands an impressive view of 
the countryside, includes 10 buildings, well-kept pas- 
ture and farm lands, and is surrounded by stone 
walls. It will provide opportunities for hiking, cross 
country skiing, and snowshoeing. Facilities to be 
developed will include Braille trails, bird walks, and 
forestry and wildlife demonstration areas. 


The State used the announcement occasion to release 
a comprehensive new Department of Environmental 
Protection brochure on land gifts. Entitled “Land— 
the Most Enduring Gift,” the booklet is designed to 
assist prospective donors of land and water for public 
use. 


Contact: Dan W. Lufkin, Commissioner, Department 
of Environmental Protection, State Office Building, 
Hartford, Conn. 06115, on this and the next action. 


Connecticut. The State has selected General Electric 
to develop and manage a statewide system to recycle 
glass and metal and to convert trash into electricity 
and gas. General Electric will receive help from 
Northeast Utilities and Southern Connecticut Gas 
Company in developing needed technology during a 
year-long pilot program. If profitable, General Elec- 
tric will construct and operate a complete facility to 
handle Connecticut’s daily 10,000 tons of waste. 


Florida. The Governor and Cabinet have adopte? 
and distributed interim guidelines for review and 
selection of environmentally endangered lands to be 
acquired by the State with $200 million authorized 
by the State Land and Water Conservation Act of 
1972. 


Contact: Randolph Hodges, Executive Director, De- 
partment of Natural Resources, Larson Building, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. 32304. 


Idaho. The first donor to the new Idaho Park Foun- 
dation was Idaho recreationist-conservationist Jack 
Hemingway, son of the late author Ernest Heming- 
way. The gift of 400 acres of land, 8 miles northeast 
of Richfield in south central Idaho along the Little 
Wood River, will be named after the late Sun Valley 
Area guide, Taylor “Bear Tracks” Williams. He was 
a hunting partner, guide, and close friend of Ernest 
Hemingway. The deed specifies that the area will be 
open to the public for hunting and fishing. Angling is 
restricted to fly fishing. 


Contact: Steve Bly, Director, Idaho Park and Recrea- 
tion Department, Statehouse, Boise, Idaho 83707. 


Idaho. Idaho has acquired a 136-acre tract on Lake 





Coeur d’Alene for development of a new State park. 
Using matching funds from the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund and the State, Governor Cecil D. 
Andrus purchased the property from Mrs. Virginia 
Mowry for $550,000. Mrs. Mowry is donating $78,- 
000 to the State for development of the new park. It 
will be named in honor of her husband, the late 
Allan P. Mowry. 


This property gives Idaho a park on every major lake 
in the State. 


Contact: Steve Leroy, Public Information Officer, 
Idaho State Parks and Recreation Department, State- 
house, Boise, Idaho 83707. 


Maryland. Baltimore County’s Department of Recre- 
ation and Parks is using slag from the Bethlehem 
Steel Company’s Sparrows Point Plant to combat 
Chesapeake Bay shoreline erosion caused by tides, 
motor boating, and floods. To date, 9 acres have 
been preserved or reclaimed in the continuing experi- 
ment. 


Contact: Baltimore County Department of Recrea- 
tion and Parks, 301 Washington Avenue, Towson, 
Md. 21204. 


Maryland. The 22-mile-long interstate highway sys- 
tem for the city of Baltimore includes a corridor 
alignment destined to take approximately 150 acres 
of parkland. Mitigation measures include the pur- 
chase of some lands to replace those taken and 
compensation of almost $3.2 million for the others. 


A portion of the money will be spent to develop 
trails connecting existing and proposed parklands 
with nearby residential communities. Plans also in- 
clude the development of lighting, picnic areas, new 
playgrounds, and new recreation areas. 


Contact: Maurice Arnold, Regional Director, North- 
east Regional Office, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Federal Office Bldg., 600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
19106. 


Minnesota. The State and the Minnesota Power and 
Light Company plan public recreation developments 
along the company’s reservoirs and on surrounding 
lands. Several of the reservoirs are located about 15 
miles north of Duluth. 


Under recent agreements, the power company will 
retain title to the lands and pay for most of the 
developments. The State Department of Natural Re- 
sources will lease and administer the developed sites. 


The company’s lands are classified in six categories: 
General outdoor recreation, natural environment, 


outstanding natural and scientific, primitive, historical 
and cultural, and fish and wildlife. 


Contact: Robert L. Herbst, Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, 301 Centennial Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 55101. 


New Hampshire. The State Highway Department, 
private landowners, and private enter» rise have joined 
forces to protect a scenic area along the Androscog- 
gin River. The area is known as 13-Mile Woods. It 
runs between Milan and Errol, N. H. 


Contact: Society for the Protection of New Hamp- 
shire Forests, 5 South State Street, Concord, N. H. 
03301. 


New Jersey. Three thousand acres in New Jersey’s 
Passaic and Sussex Counties have been acquired by 
the State through its Green Acres Program with 
Federal Land and Water Conservation Fund assist- 
ance. The area is regarded as one of the most 
significant pieces of open space in northern New 
Jersey. It includes the privately owned Bearfort 
Mountain area contiguous to Wawayanda State Park, 
Hewitt State Forest, and the Pequanock Watershed. It 
will be open to the public for low-intensity recreation 
activity. 


Contact: Commissioner, Department of Environmen- 
tal Protection, P. O. Box 1890, John Fitch Plaza, 
Trenton, N. J. 08625. 


New Mexico. Bicycle and horse trails are to be 
included on a new 7-mile-long stretch of North New 
Mexico Highway 14 to be built in 1974, if environ- 
mental impact studies are satisfactory. Cyclists will 
ride on hard-surfaced trails; horsemen on gravel. 


Contact: New Mexico State Highway Department, 
Information and Services, Box 1149, Santa Fe, N. 
Mex. 87501. 


New York. Corning, N. Y., will use matching funds 
from the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation and the 
Economic Development Administration to construct 


and rehabilitate portions of Denison and William 
Street Parks. 


Flood waters from Hurricane Agnes on June 23, 
1972 made the two parks practically useless. A 
recently completed swimming pool, game courts, and 
Open spaces need renovation. 


The Secretary of the Interior’s Contingency Reserve 
of the Land and Water Conservation Fund will pro- 
vide $206,000. The Department of Commerce’s Eco- 
nomic Development Administration will provide an 
equal share from Emergency Flood Funds. 


Contact: Maurice Arnold, Regional Director, North- 
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east Regional Office, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Federal Office Bldg., 600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
19106. 


New York. New York City’s Department of Parks 
and Bloomingdale’s Department Store are engaged in 
a project to restore and renovate the Central Park 
Mall. Scheduled for completion late in 1973, costs 
will be approximately $300,000. Half will be pro- 
vided by the city and half by the store, which is 
celebrating its 100th Anniversary, and the Blooming- 
dale Family Foundation. Renovation will follow the 
original Frederick Law Olmsted design for the park. 


Contact: Parks, Recreation and Cultural Affairs Ad- 
ministration, 830 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
10021. 


New York. The 1973 State Legislature enacted two 
new laws affecting acquisition and development of 
recreation areas and facilities. They include: 


Chapter 680 authorizing the Commissioner of 
Transportation to acquire property for and con- 
struct multiple use facilities adjoining recreation, 
natural, and scenic areas along highways. 


Chapter 999 authorizing the Department of En- 
vironmental Conservation to acquire abandoned 
railroad rights-of-way and other real property as 
needed for a system of trails in the Adirondack 
and Catskill Parks. 


Contact: Commissioner, Department of Environmen- 
tal Conservation, 50 Wolf Road, Albany, N. Y. 
12226. 


Oregon. The first separate bicycle trail to be built in 
Portland, Oreg., by the State Highway Division under 
the Oregon Bicycle Act will be completed along 
existing freeway right-of-way. One percent of State 
highway funds can be used for such trails. The 
Portland Bicycle Task Force proposed the new trail. 
The City Council approved the project, then applied 
to the Highway Division for financing. The Portland 
Trail, to cost $30,000, is suitable for walking and 
cycling. Wheelchair access will be provided. 


Contact: David G. Talbot, State Parks Superintend- 
ent, 300 State Highway Building, Salem, Oreg. 97310. 


Rhode Island. The Rhode Island Department of 
Transportation has given 3.6 acres of Green Airport 
land to the City of Warwick for recreation use. The 
land was donated with provision that it be used 
solely for recreation, with reversion to the State if 
the city does not comply. Warwick City Council will 
use State Green Acres money to develop the site. 


Contact: Rhode Island Department of Transporta- 
tion, State Office Building, Providence, R. I. 02903. 
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C. B. Askins of Lake City, S. C., Parks, Recreation 
and Tourism Commission member, receives the 
certificate for a $149,300 grant for the purchase 
of Woods Bay. Presenting the certificate is Robert 
M. Baker, Southeast Regional Director for the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. With Askins is 
J. C. Truluck, superintendent of the new park. 
With Baker is William K. Marsh, Deputy Director 
of the Commission. Also present in the third canoe 
are: Col. John A. May, State Liaison Officer, and 


Ken Simmons, park planner. BOR Southeast Region 
photo. 


South Carolina. Woods Bay, a 1,500-acre tract near 
Sumter, S. C., has been purchased by the Department 
of Parks, Recreation and Tourism for development of 
the State’s first nature park. A $149,000 Land and 
Water Conservation Fund grant assisted the acauisi- 
tion. 


Woods Bay is an elliptically-shaped depression of a 
type peculiar to North and South Carolina. These are 
called Carolina bays. Geologists theorize that they 
were caused by meteorites crashing to the earth in a 
northwest to southeast direction. 


The property is covered by about 3 feet of spring-fed 
water. Plans call for boat trails and boardwalks. 


Contact: Colonel John A. May, Director, Division of 
Outdoor Recreation, Department of Parks, Recrea- 
tion and Tourism, P. O. Box 1358, Columbia, S. C. 
29202. 


Texas. A 1973 Parks and Wildlife Department pro- 
gram calls for establishing waterfowl sanctuaries on 
major East Texas reservoirs. Approved is a pilot 
program for planting waterfowl foods on approxi- 
mately 3,600 acres on the upper end of Toledo Bend 
Reservoir. : 


Contact: Clayton Garrison, Executive Director, 





Texas Parks and Wildlife Department, John H. Re- 
agan Building, Austin, Tex. 78701. 


Vermont. The campground industry has grown spec- 
tacularly in Vermont in the past 10 years. In 1961 
only seven private commercial campgrounds were 
operating in the State, compared to 25 public camp- 
ing areas. By 1964 private campgrounds outnum- 
bered the public ones 39 to 30. Three years later 
twice as many private campgrounds as public areas 
were operating. This growth rate has continued. In 
1971 Vermont had 103 private campgrounds, com- 
pared to 43 publicly operated areas. The character of 
camping has changed with the number of camp- 
grounds, some offering a variety of on-site recreation. 


Research by Vermont's State Agricultural Experiment 
Station economists has delineated camper activities 
and preferences and the outlook for recreation-camp- 
ing in that State. The study found that an assumption 
of continuing rapid growth may be erroneous. Nearly 
half of the private campgrounds operate at a loss. 
This is especially true of smaller campgrounds and 
those not located on busy highways. 


Campground pricing is usually based on a nightly 
parking fee, typically $3 to $4 per night. This is 
comparable to the fee charged in urban parking lots. 
But the campground owner has well over $1,000 tied 


up in each parking space. The camper has access to 
many recreational facilities—often something for 
each member of the family. Yet the pricing system 
includes no return for providing these services. If the 
private campground is to survive, the study shows 
camping fees must increase substantially. A fee of $5 
to $8 is not considered unreasonable for a day’s 
recreation and a night’s lodging. If campers want 
assurance of future quality camping, they must be 
willing to pay, the studies conclude. 


PRIVATE ACQUISITION AND 
DEVELOPMENT FOR 
OUTDOOR RECREATION 


Four-Wheel Drive Association of the Pacific North- 
west 


Showing concern and interest in repairing damage 
caused by off-road recreation vehicles in past years, 
Pacific Northwest Four-Wheel Drive Association 
members have contributed 3,100 hours of work to 
restoring the old Naches Trail. The project, accom- 
plished in cooperation with Snoqualmie National 
Forest personnel, extended over three weekends. 





The Naches Trail traverses Naches Pass near Mount 
Rainier. Wagon trains blazed the trail over the Cas- 


cade Mountains on the way to the Pacific Coast in 
1853. 


The Naches Ranger District of Snoqualmie National 
Forest reports completion by the Four-Wheel Associ- 
ation of 22 log bridges, 17 culverts, 67 drains, 21 
waterbars, and 1,624 feet of ditches. 


Contact: Supervisor, Snoqualmie National Forest, 
1601 Second Avenue Building, Seattle, Wash. 98101. 


Lake Linganore, Md. 


Residents of Lake Linganore, a 4,000-acre residential 
community at Eaglehead, Md., will have access to a 
unique water recreation area, according to the design- 
ers. Plans include a 700-foot-long dam incorporating 
waterfalls, slides, pools, fountains, and caves behind 
the waterfalls. The dam’s concrete spillway has been 
formed at the center to provide an aquatic slide 
about 100 feet long, with a drop of 24 feet. A second 
slide will guide swimmers into a 9-foot-deep pool. 
Normal minimum streamflow will pass through a 
series of fountains, thus protecting stream quality 
below the development. 


Contact: Robert B. Balter, Soil and Foundation Con- 
sultants, Inc., Owings Mills, Md. 21117. 


Massachusetts Audubon Society and 
Connecticut River Watershed Council 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society and the Con- 
necticut River Watershed Council are cooperating in 
efforts to buy a 115-acre tract of wetlands as an 
addition to Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary. 


Known as Ned’s Ditch, the acreage is located less 
than 2 miles from the center of Northampton, Mass. 
The Council obtained an option to purchase; Massa- 
chusetts Audubon, which operates Arcadia, will enter 
a joint fund-raising effort to finance the acquisition. 


Contact: Connecticut River Watershed Council, Inc., 
125 Combs Road, Easthampton, Mass. 01027. 


National Audubon Society and 
Detroit Edison Company 


The Audubon Society’s Nature Center Planning Divi- 
sion and Detroit Edison Company are working to- 
gether to produce a comprehensive land use and 
environmental education plan for the utility’s new 
power complex 60 miles northeast of Detroit. 


Only about one-third of the 3,600-acre site will be 
needed for power generation. The other two-thirds 
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will act as a buffer. It will support continued agricul- 
tural use and development for environmental educa- 
tion and a wildlife refuge. The plan also provides for 
reforestation and visual site enhancement. 


The heart of the plan, which has been accepted by 
the company, involves an area of about 200 acres 
where the majority of the public programs and activi- 
ties will be concentrated. This will contain interpre- 
tive trails, observation towers and blinds, an 
arboretum of native plants, a small pond for resident 
waterfowl, an environmental education building, and 
a research facility to study the environmental impact 
of the power-producing installations. 


Contact: Nature Center Planning Division, National 
Audubon Society, 950 Third Avenue, New York, N. 
Y. 10022. 


National Rifle Association of America 


The National Rifle Association is completing plans 
for a National Center to be located in Raton, N. 
Mex. Approximately 28,000 acres of lands there will 
be used for a wildlife research center, wilderness 
managed for wildlife, some controlled hunting and 
fishing, outdoor training and education, ranges for 
every form of the shooting sports, camping, and 
permanent administrative buildings. 


Staffed by experts in every facet of outdoor recrea- 
tion, the Center will be open to individuals, families, 
and organized groups. It will assure a place where 
future generations can enjoy outdoor sports in a 
wholesome environment. 


The National Rifle Association will continue to un- 
derwrite a grant-in-aid program for conservation 
Studies by graduate students. Current studies include 
the ecology of the black bear in Minnesota, bighorn 
sheep mortality in Nevada, and radio-tracking of 
mountain goat movements in Montana. 


Contact: National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. 
C. 20036. 


Potomac Community College 


Additions to Potomac Community College at Syria, 
Va., feature “ecological architecture,” utilizing solid 
wastes such as auto parts and empty bottles as build- 
ing materials. One structure, to be built around trees 
on the campus, will be made of urethane foam 
sprayed onto a metal lath framework. Crushed waste 
materials applied to the surface are designed to make 
the building almost indistinguishable at a distance 
from adjoining natural rock formations. 


Contact: Roy Mason, S. R. 1, Box 86, Syria, Va. 
22743. 





FEDERAL PLANNING, RESEARCH, 
CONFERENCES, AND 
SPECIAL STUDIES 


Department of Agriculture 
Cooperative State Research Service 


Demand for Outdoor Recreation. A report will be 
distributed by the end of 1973 on a study of the 
demand for outdoor recreation in 12 western States. 
The study originated in 1967 with State Experiment 
Station scientists and cooperators in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Methods and procedures were 
developed for estimating the demand for and eco- 
nomic impact of recreation. 


Contact: Dr. H. H. Stoevener, Oregon State Univer- 
sity, Corvallis, Oreg. 97331. 


Midcity Riverwalk for Recreation. Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station park and recreation specialists 
have completed a study of the River Walk in San 
Antonio. In cooperation with many local organiza- 
tions and the Department of the Interior, the Study 
determined the status and potential of the park for 
future community improvement. Landscaping fea- 
tures, water quality and control, arts and crafts 
events, lighting and policing, tourism and resident 
use, and public opinion were analyzed, among many 
other factors. The results of the study are reported in 
Miscellaneous Publication 1046, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, College Station, Tex. 77843. For 
additional information on the river walk, see page. 


Profitability of Private Campgrounds. A regional 
study of private campgrounds in New Jersey shows 
that each must have 100 or more camping sites to 
produce satisfactory returns for labor, management, 
and capital. Forty-one campgrounds were included in 
the study. The 14 with 100 to 199 campsites averaged 
a return on investment of 3.2 percent, while the 7 
with 200 or more sites averaged a return of 8.7 
percent. The 20 with less than 100 sites, as a group, 
failed to have any return on investment. 


A break-even analysis showed that the groups with 
fewer than 100 campsites did not have a sufficient 
number of sites to allow income to equal expenses. 
Those with 200 or more campsites were able to 


exceed the break-even point at reasonable nightly 
rates. 


Contact: Director, New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, New Brunswick, N. J. 08903. 


Utah Tourism. Five million tourists spent $65 million 
in Utah in 1972, but Utah is not realizing full 
economic and manpower growth from tourism, ac- 
cording to a report of the Institute for the Study of 


Outdoor Recreation and Tourism, Utah State Univer- 
sity. The major problems of tourism development in 
Utah can be grouped under six areas, some of which 
are interrelated: (1) In-state attitude, (2) image, (3) 


access and facilities, (4) capital, (5) seasonality, and 
(6) know-how. 


Contact: Utah State University, Logan, Utah 84321. 
Economic Research Service 


The Natural Resource Economics Division, Economic 
Research Service, is carrying out a survey of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., inner-city, low-income residents. In cooper- 
ation with the University of Wisconsin, ERS is 
seeking to define the demand for both indoor and 
outdoor recreation opportunities. 


Contact: Melvin L. Cotner, Director, Natural Re- 
sources Economics Division, Economic Research Ser- 
vice, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
20250. 


Agricultural Research Service 


In North Dakota and Montana an estimated 1.5 
million acres are subject to strip mining of lignite 
coal. The Agricultural Research Service is conducting 
research at its Northern Great Plains Research Cen- 
ter, Mandan, N. Dak., to determine effective and eco- 
nomical ways to revegetate and reclaim strip mine 
spoils. Revegetation converts these lands to improved 
habitat for wildlife and for recreation, among other 
uses. Revegetation also prevents the land from erod- 
ing and silting in ponds, lakes and streams which 
otherwise would provide sites for swimming, boating, 
and fishing. 


Forest Service 


Wilderness Proposals. The Forest Service has pro- 
posed to study 11 million acres of roadless National 
Forest land as possible wilderness system additions. 
The National System now contains 11 million acres, 
10.7 million of them on the National Forests. Selec- 
tion of 235 areas for study was made after surveys 
and inventories started in 1968. These were followed 
by public hearings in the vicinities proposed for 
study. 


Contact; John R. McGuire, Chief, Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
20250. 


Department of the Army 
Corps of Engineers 


The Corps of Engineers has awarded a contract to 
the Institute of Ecology, Madison, Wis., to produce 
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Technical Tips... Help in tree and 
shrub planting. 


Ideas from BOR designed to enhance the 
recreation environment. 


Consult local Soil Conservation Service, Soil 
Conservation District, or State Forest Service 
technicians for advice on selecting trees and 
shrubs for problem recreation sites. In some 
areas, these agencies can supply information 
on sources of planting stock. 


an environmental expertise resources directory. This 
will list individuals and organizations with skills to 
advise the Corps on environmental aspects of water 
resource activities. It is to be available from the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
20402. 


Department of Commerce 


The Department of Commerce has prepared two 
reports of interest to small businesses active in out- 
door recreation. Both are concerned with franchising. 
The “Franchise Opportunities Handbook” describes 
firms in business, including outdoor recreation, 
which offer franchises. The other, “Franchising in the 
Economy,” is a statistical study of the importance of 
franchising in leisure, camping, and travel markets. 


Contact: James C. Kingsbury, Bureau of Competitive 
Assessment and Business Policy, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 20230. 


The National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion has begun a 2-year environmental study from 
the air, sea, and land in a 105,000-square-mile 
coastal area off northern Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina and North Carolina. It is designed to pro- 
vide coastal zone planners with data to enable them 
to predict the consequences of both nature’s and 
man’s activities. The field work will be completed by 
the end of 1974. 
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The agency recently has issued three leaflets designed 
to help make outdoor recreation safer and more 
enjoyable. The first, “Lightning,” describes the dan- 
gers recreationists encounter during thunderstorms. 
“Heat Wave” is a study of the atmospheric phenom- 
ena causing periods of high temperature. It describes 
symptoms of heat-related illnesses. The third, “The 
Flood That Strikes in a Flash,” answers questions 
about flash floods, describes some of their damage, 
and outlines steps communities and individuals can 
take to protect lives and property. 


Contact: National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 


istration, Room 221, 6010 Executive Boulevard, 
Rockville, Md. 20852. 


The National Tourism Resources Review. .Commis- 
sion submitted its report, “Destination USA,” com- 
pleting tasks set out by Congress in Public Law 91- 
477. The report discusses the travel needs and re- 
sources of the United States, addresses tourism’s role 
in reducing the balance of payments deficit, and 
contains the Commission’s recommendations to assist 


proper, timely development and use of this country’s 
tourism resource. 


The Commission reported that a fragmented Federal 
and private approach to tourism has resulted in 
adverse environmental impacts and “dis-economies.” 


Uncontrolled tourism has caused highway and airport 
congestion, overcrowded and underused parks, and 
contributed to gasoline shortages. The Commission 
Stated that existing Federal agencies have not been 
able to control tourism’s impact on public facilities 
because they failed to understand tourism. It sug- 
gested that a new Federal agency could do so. 


A few of the study’s 33 recommendations are: (1) 
That Congress should declare a National Tourism 
Policy; (2) that a substantial amount of the federally 
owned land, 760 million acres, should be opened for 
public benefit; (3) that a long range national tourism 
plan of land use with proper controls should be 
established; (4) that an effective research base be set 
up to provide consistent, timely data on trends in 
tourism or on the condition of the industry; (5) that 
a larger appropriation be made available for the 
United States Travel Service, which promotes foreign 
travel to this country, in order to reduce the travel 
portion of the balance of payments deficit; and (6) 
that a National Tourism Administration be estab- 
lished in the Department of Commerce; one of its 
bureaus would be a Bureau of Tourism Facilities 
responsible for development and management of 
tourist facilities on public lands in cooperation with 
private industry. 


Contact: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. 
Price, $2. 
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Dismal Swamp Canal at Feeder Ditch provides safe 
passage for a sailboat heading toward South Mills, 
N.C. BOR Northeast Region photo. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


Rio Grande Study. A Federal-State interagency wild 
and scenic study has been initiated on the Lower 
Canyons of the Rio Grande from the Chihuahua- 
Coahila State line in Mexico to the headwaters of the 
Amistad Reservoir in Texas. Required by the Na- 
tional Wild and Scenic Rivers Act, the study will 
determine whether the area meets criteria for inclu- 
sion in the National System, identify and evaluate 
alternative uses, and make recommendations. The 
Rio Grande evaluation is being coordinated with the 
Government of Mexico through the International 
Boundary and Water Commission. 


Contact: Rolland Handley, Regional Director, Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation, 5000 Marble Avenue, 
N. E., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 87110. 


Dismal Swamp Study. The Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation’s Northeast Regional Office, Philadelphia, Pa., 
will represent the agency in a study of the Great 
Dismal Swamp in Virginia and North Carolina. The 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife is chairing the 
study, which is designed to determine the feasibility 
and desirability of protecting and preserving the 
Great Dismal Swamp and Dismal Swamp Canal. Of 
particular interest will be an evaluation of the recrea- 
tional boating potentials of the area. The Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation also will consider the feasibility 
of hiking trails, outdoor education programs, and 
private recreation development potentials in the area. 


Contact: Maurice Arnold, Regional Director, Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, Federal Office Building, 600 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106. 


National Water Commission 


The National Water Commission, in June 1973, pre- 
sented its final report to the President and to the 
Congress, entitled, “Water Policies for the Future.” 
The Commission, established by Act of Congress in 


1968, examined virtually the entire range of water 
resources problems facing the Nation. 


Two sections of the report are concerned primarily 
with outdoor recreation: Recreation at Federal Reser- 
voirs, focusing on issues arising from Public Law 89- 
72, the Federal Water Project Recreation Act; and 
public access to the Nation’s coastal shorelines, Great 
Lakes, and natural lakes and ponds. 


The Commission stated that there is clearly a need 
for a national basis for deciding which reservoirs 
offer important recreational potentials which should 
be captured. Failure to do so in the past has resulted 
in inability to attract local cost-sharing, to assign 
adequate user fees to cover operation and mainte- 
nance costs at certain facilities, and to plan for 
needed recreation facilities and land acquisition. 


The Commission recommended that each construc- 
tion agency, such as the Corps of Engineers and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority develop a central staff 
capable of developing sound recreation plans for 
existing or proposed Federal reservoirs. It also pro- 
posed that such agencies should give full considera- 
tion to recreation opportunities such as white-water 
boating, lost when reservoirs are constructed 


The Commission suggested that, in order to aid 
rational decision making, the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation should devise a system of data collection 
which would accurately assess visitation and help 
estimate recreation requirements and benefits of res- 
ervoirs. 


The report states: “It has been estimated that visita- 
tions (at Federal reservoirs) will increase one-third 
within the next 8 years, a doubling of operations and 
maintenance funds will be needed, and expenditures 
for capital improvements should increase by 25 times 
to meet policy standards for quantity and quality 
which the Federal Government has adopted.” The 
Commission blames the construction agencies and the 
Office of Management and Budget for cutting recrea- 
tion funding to meet overall budget ceilings. 


The National Water Commission described the fail- 
ure of State laws to give adequate recognition to 
social values in water such as esthetics, recreation, 
and fish and wildlife propagation. To further recrea- 
tion, it recommended that Statewide outdoor recrea- 
tion plans include a review of beaches and shorelines 
to ascertain those areas that are in public ownership 
or subject to rights of public use. The States should 
acquire access easements by negotiation or eminent 
domain to prime areas not now accessible to the 
public and at the same time protect the rights of 
adjoining landowners. The Commission feels that co- 
ordination of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation and 
the Water Resources Council programs should be 
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applied quickly to provide Federal financial incentives 
that will bring about the needed State reform. 


Contact: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. 
Price: $9.30, postpaid, No. 5248-00006. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


The Tennessee Valley Authority is conducting a shore- 
line seeding experiment designed to benefit wildlife 
and make the shores of Norris Lake in east Tennes- 
see more attractive in fall and winter. 


A barge with hydraulic seeding equipment sprayed a 
mixture of grain and grass seed on some 3 miles of 
shoreline left bare when the water level was lowered 
to meet flood control and power production needs. 
The plants will produce food and cover for quail, 
rabbit, nongame animals, birds and waterfowl. Wild- 
life use of the area will be evaluated in winter and 
early spring months. 


Contact: Information Office, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Knoxville, Tenn. 37902. 


Department of Transportation 


The Federal Highway Administration has reprinted 
and is making available a research report, “Bikeway 
Planning Criteria and Guidelines,” prepared by the 
Institute of Transportation and Traffic Engineering of 
the University of California, Los Angeles, for the 
California Division of Highways. The report presents 
design criteria, specifications, and guidelines for bike- 
way facilities. In addition, topics relating to the more 
global aspects of providing bikeways and routes in a 
community are presented. 


This report is one of the principal references being 
used in the development of “A Guide to Bicycle 
Trails” currently being prepared by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials’ Standing 
Committee on Engineering Policies. 


Contact: John Fegan, Federal Highway Administra- 
tion, HRS—41, Room 3408, NASSIF Building, 400 
7th Street, S. W., Washington, D. C. 20590. 


STATE AND LOCAL PLANNING, 
RESEARCH, CONFERENCES, 
AND SPECIAL STUDIES 


Connecticut. The 1973 State General Assembly 
passed Substitute Senate Bill 2425 directing the Com- 
missioner of Transportation to prepare a plan for a 
statewide system of trails adjoining State and local 
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roads. The new act authorizes the Department of 
Transportation to construct and maintain such trails 
although no appropriation was made to fund them. 


Contact: Commissioner, Department of Environmen- 
tal Protection, State Office Building, Hartford, Conn. 
06115. 


Massachusetts. The Conservation Commission of Ips- 
wich, Mass., sponsored a 1973 study of the Ipswich 
River in cooperation with the Regional Field Service 
of the Graduate School of Design, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 


The study focused on the problems of restoring and 
protecting the ecological, historical, recreational, and 
esthetic values along the river. It recognized local 
economic limitations as well as community needs and 
desires. The study provides small towns and villages 
of the Nation with a guide for enhancing the local 
environment. 


Contact: Chairman, Ipswich Conservation Commis- 
sion, Ipswich, Mass. 01938. 


New York. The State Legislature has amended Arti- 
cle 27 of State law by adopting the Adirondack Park 
Land Use and Development Plan recommended by a 
Temporary Study Commission on the Future of the 
Adirondacks. The master plan for 6 million acres of 
public and private lands was funded as part of the 
State Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation Plan. 


The Adirondack Park Agency was created in 1971. 
In consultation with a new Adirondack Park Local 
Government Review Board, local governments, and 
regional planning agencies, it is authorized to eval- 
uate planning in the light of changing needs and 
conditions. 


The Agency also may modify the plan upon request 
of landowners, upon its own initiative after holding a 
public hearing and upon an affirmative two-thirds 
vote of its membership. It also is authorized to 


review and approve proposed local land use pro- 
grams. 


Approval of the plan, which became effective August 
1, 1973, bars large second-home developments in the 
park, discourages uniform lot sizes, and promotes 
cluster development with average density rules. On 
the average, only one building for each 42 acres will 
be permitted on 53 percent of the private park land 
which falls into the resource management category. 
On an additional 32 percent of the land, no more 
than one building for each 8.5 acres will be allowed; 
and, on 10 percent of the land no more than one 
building for each 3 acres will be permitted. The 
remaining 5 percent of the park, which encompasses 
areas of existing intensive development, will not be 
substantially affected by the plan. 





Contact: Commissioner, Department of Environmen- 
tal Conservation, 50 Wolf Road, Albany, N. Y. 
12226. 


Washington. A plan to establish a State Recreational 
Trail System in Washington State has been prepared 
by the Interagency Committee for Outdoor Recrea- 
tion as an official addendum to the 1973 Statewide 
Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation and Open Space 
Plan. The trail plan: 


1. Describes present status of trails, outlining 
the State’s four major laws, the various trail 
programs, and related responsibilities. 

. Provides a summary inventory of all types of 
existing and potential trails. 
Establishes State Trail Corridors with intent 
to design trails as components of a State 
system. 

4. Establishes additional criteria for designating 
trails as components of the system. 

The plan is to be distributed after January 1, 1974. 


Contact: Stanley E. Francis, Administrator, Intera- 
gency Committee for Outdoor Recreation, 4800 Cap- 
itol Boulevard, Tumwater, Wash. 98504. 


PRIVATE PLANNING, RESEARCH, 


CONFERENCES, AND 
SPECIAL STUDIES 
American Society of Planning Officials 


The American Society of Planning Officials is head- 
ing a research consortium conducting a nationwide 
study of recreation lot and leisure home develop- 
ments. Other members are the Urban Land Institute, 
the Conservation Foundation, and consultants Dr. 
Richard Ragatz and Jack Noble. 


The project consists of several parts. One is a na- 
tional overview of the current extent of the market, 
and a study of the supply and demand factors shap- 
ing it. The major portion of the project is an assess- 
ment of the positive and negative environmental and 
socio-economic impacts these developments have on 
the rural communities in which they are located. 


The study also will analyze the various types of 
Federal, State, and local legislative and regulatory 
devices currently used to guide and control recreation 
lot and leisure home developments. Appropriate rec- 
ommendations will be made for each level of govern- 
ment. The project is scheduled for completion in 
December 1974. 


Contact: David R. Mosena, Research Associate, 
American Society of Planning Officials, 1313 E. 60th 
St., Chicago, Ill. 60637. 


Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Environmental 
Quality 


Sensing that the environmental movement may have 
brought the U.S. to a turning point in its approach to 
land use and property rights, a citizens’ task force 
urges that governments at all levels act to broaden 
public access to limited open space. 


The 12-member group, headed by Laurance S. Rock- 
efeller, also proposes the establishment of adequate 
standards for development and for the construction 
of public facilities in the Nation’s burgeoning recrea- 
tion and second-home communities. 


Set up last September by the White House-mandated 
Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Environmental 
Quality, the task force was sponsored by the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund. Its report is published in book 
form as “The Use of Land: A Citizens’ Policy Guide 
to Urban Growth” by Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
of New York. 


As task force members see it, land use, perhaps the 
most crucial determinant of urbanization patterns, 
has been the heretofore neglected issue in the nation’s 
effort to improve environmental quality. 


In recent years the U. S. has established institutions 
and policies at all levels of government to deal with 
problems of air and water pollution. In the task 
force’s judgment, however, “We have neither ade- 
quate institutional processes nor the necessary legal 
doctrine to attack the problems of urban growth.” 


Though it cautions against too hasty acceptance of 
“no-growth” policies adopted by some localities, the 
task force sees hope in a changed public attitude that 
subjects development to strict environmental criteria. 
Application of these higher standards, the research 
team concluded, offers the likeliest prospect for rec- 
Onciliation between the forces of unrestrained growth 
and those of unyielding conservation. 


Realizing that sufficient money is not always availa- 
ble to purchase outright or immediately needed recre- 
ation land, the report describes a number of 
techniques such as mandatory dedication of open 
space by developers, partial purchase, donations, eco- 
nomic incentives, and assertion of neglected rights of 
public access in order to expand public recreation on 
private lands. 


The group’s report documents the enormous growth 
in second or recreation homes in America, placing 
their current total at 2.9 million. “It| has been esti- 
mated that 95,000 second or resort homes were 
started in 1971, up from an estimated average of 
20,000 per year in the 1940’s, 40,000 per year in the 
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1950’s, and 75,000 per year in the 1960's. The esti- 
mated annual demand for second homes is expected 
to reach 200,000 by 1980.” 


The group urges close scrutiny of sales practices 
which it believes partly account for the fact that “at 
least six recreational lots were sold in 1971 for each 
second home started.” There should be no effort to 
discourage bona-fide recreation communities, the task 
force said, but it recommended the prevention of lot 
sales where such communities seem unlikely to be 
developed. 


Contact: Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Environ- 
mental Quality, 1700 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 20036. 


National Trails Council 


The Second National Trails Symposium held in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., June 14-17, 1973, drew some 
250 people, the “Who’s Who” of trails action in the 
United States, Canada, and England. The symposium 
was sponsored by the National Trails Council, Colo- 
rado Trails Council, local governments, and citizens 
organizations. Gunnar Peterson, Executive Director 
of Chicago’s Open Lands Project, was chairman of 
the symposium. 


The sessions were highlighted by presentations from 
Oregon Governor Tom McCall and Eric Ryback, a 
young man who has hiked the Appalachian, Conti- 
nental Divide, and Pacific Crest Trails. Participants 
exchanged information on design, financing, construc- 
tion, and use of all types of trails. Regional sympos- 
iums are planned for 1974 and a Third National 
Trails Symposium in 1975. 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT FEDERAL 
OUTDOOR 
RECREATION ACTIONS 


THE CONGRESS: Recent Legislation 


Historic Property Preservation Program, Act of July 
1, 1973—Extends through fiscal year 1976 the pro- 
gram for the preservation of additional historic prop- 
erties throughout the nation. P. L. 93-54 (87 Stat. 
139). 


Collection of Fees at Federal Recreation Areas 
(Amendment to the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965, as amended), Act of August 1, 
1973. The act prohibits charges for entrance to or 
use of facilities which all visitors might reasonably be 
expected to utilize, specifying that no charge may be 
made at boat ramps without mechanical or hydraulic 
launching equipment, and campgrounds not having 
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certain developed facilities. P. L. 93-81 (87 Stat. 
178). 


Agriculture and Consumer Protection Act of 1973, 
Act of August 10, 1973. Title X, Rural Environmen- 
tal Conservation Program, authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to enter into contracts of 3, 5, 10, and 25 
years with, and at the option of, eligible owners and 
operators of private lands to assist them, among 
other things, in enlarging fish and wildlife and recrea- 
tion resources. Also authorizes and directs the Secre- 
tary to develop and carry out a forestry incentives 
program to encourage the development, management, 
and protection of non-industrial private forest lands. 
P. L. 93-86 (87 Stat. 221). 


Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1973, Act of August 13, 
1973—The act provides for the multiple use of high- 
way rights-of-way, including the development, im- 
provement, and use of bicycle transportation and the 
development and improvement of pedestrian walk- 
ways on or in conjunction with highway rights-of- 
way; provides that funds authorized for forest high- 
ways, forest development roads and trails, public 
lands development roads and trails, park roads and 
trails, parkways, Indian reservation roads, and public 
lands highways, shall be available, at the discretion 
of the department charged with the administration of 
such funds, for the construction of bicycle and pedes- 
trian routes in conjunction with such trails, roads, 
highways, and parkways. Not more than $40 million 
of funds authorized to be appropriated in any fiscal 
year may be obligated. No State shall obligate more 
than $2 million for such projects in any fiscal year. 


The act also: 
Authorizes an appropriation of $600,000 with 
which to establish criteria for the location and 
construction or reconstruction of the Great 
River Road as a national scenic and recreation 


highway by the 10 States bordering the Missis- 
sippi River. 


Provides that the Secretary of Transportation 
shall make a full and complete investigation and 
study to determine the feasibility of establishing 
a national system of scenic highways. The Secre- 
tary shall also make a full and complete investi- 
gation and study to examine problems of user 
access to parks, recreation areas (including pub- 
lic recreation areas on Federal lakes), historic 
sites, and wildlife refuges. 


Provides that the Secretary of Transportation 
shall make a full and complete investigation and 
study of pedestrian and bicycle safety. 


Authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to de- 
velop and construct as a parkway the Highland 
Scenic Highway in the State of West Virginia. P. 
L. 93-87 (87 Stat. 250). 


* U. 8S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1973 543-536/2 





CROSS REFERENCE INDEX 


federal 
The President 
Federal Property Council 
Department of Agriculture 
Agricultural Research Service 
Cooperative State Research Service 
Economic Research Service 
Farmers Home Administration 
Forest Service 
Department of the Army 
Corps of Engineers 
Department of Commerce 
Department of the Interior : 
National Park Service 21, 26, 27, 36 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 22, 27, 28 
National Water Commission 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
Department of Transportation 


Private 


American Society of Planning Officials 

Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Environmental 
Quality 

Connecticut River Watershed Council 

Detroit Edison Company 

Four-Wheel Drive Association 

Izaak Walton League 

Keep America Beautiful, Inc. ................ 
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Maine Natural Resources Council 

Maryland Conservation Council 

Massachusetts Audubon Society 

National Association of Conservation Districts ... 

National Audubon Society 

National Recreation and Park Administration ... 

National Rifle Association of America 

National Wild Turkey Federation 

The Nature Conservancy 

New Hampshire Statewide Program of Action to 
Conserve the Environment (SPACE) 

Pepsi Cola Company 

Potomac Community College 

- i ee rere 


State 
Alaska 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Florida 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


Vermont 
Washington 
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